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THE CAUSE OF ENGLISH LIBERTY. 


THE statement made by the Prime Minister on July 20th with 
regard to the deliberations of the Conference was a clear indication 
that the pause in political strife which followed the King’s death 
was likely to endure for some months longer. To Radicals, whom 
the events of the past year had “ worked up to the dogmatic level,” 
the knowledge of this fact not unnaturally brought with it some 
chill of disappointment. The mere sufferance of delay, and 
the very entertainment of a hope that some agreement would be 
reached, seemed to show a waning sense of the tremendous nature 
of the constitutional crisis. But, apart altogether from the nlea of 
necessity, and even allowing for the inevitable discontent 
of those whose zeal is impatient for instant and decisive action, 
there are good reasons for thinking that the period of waiting, 
through which we are going, may prove to have had its advantages 
both for the cause of progress and for the nation as a whole. At 
least, delay has its uses, and just now an interval for quiet thought 
on the real bearing of the issues of current politics is especially 
needed. The delay may mean’ that progressive opinion will lose 
something of the fervour that is produced by hysterical excitement ; 
but it will mean also a gain in sincerity, in determination, in stead- 
fastness. No man who really believes in the reasonableness of his 
faith can regret that opportunity should be given for the quiet test- 
ing of its value in an atmosphere sufficiently free from excitement 
to allow reason to be heard. At all events, there can be little 
doubt that many men feel, and have indeed felt for some time past, 
the need of a little political stock-taking—a desire for time to think 
quietly upon the real meaning of recent political developments. The 
average Englishman has not the facile dogmatism, nor the ready 
logic, which action in the hurry and heat.of an acute crisis requires 
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The “ real will” of the Englishman —to borrow an expression from 
the political philosophers—only shows itself after he has chewed 
the cud. Asked to make an important decision at a moment’s 
notice, as he was at the last election, John Bull, as a rule, does not 
appear at his best. He shows testiness and bewilderment. 

But if there is always this preference for deliberate methods in 
English politics, there is at the present time an unusually strong 
reason for not forcing the pace. History has moved so rapidly of 
late that not a few, and those not the least intelligent, of the 
electors, feel a little breathless and perplexed. It has become 
necessary to inquire how far the old lines of division between 
parties remain a genuine expression of beliefs and sentiments. In 
particular, the question suggests itself whether Liberals of the old 
school can be true to their old convictions, and yet follow their 
party in its advance towards Radicalism. Can the Old Whigs con- 
tinue to work with the New, or do logic and sincerity demand a 
separation? It is obvious that a question such as this cannot fairly 
be answered in the hour of a critical election. If men are oppressed 
with earnest doubts as to their allegiance to a political party, it is 
not the jibes of opponents, nor the exhortations of orators, that 
will free them from uncertainties. The real trend of development, 
the real bearing of the changes that are taking place, must be 
appreciated. Policies and programmes must be examined coolly ; 
and if things are to be seen in their true proportions and not 
distorted, as they appear when men are excited, a pause in political 
strife is essential. It is in making possible a sober consideration of 
affairs, and in thus furthering the building up of sober opinion, that 
the uses of delay are found. 

To the old-fashioned Liberal much in present-day politics 
seems puzzling. But a wide and dispassionate view soon brings a 
better understanding of things. At least such a view reveals one 
fact which explains much. It is a natural effect of the working of 
men’s minds that movements of progress and re-action show them- 
selves at the same time. The psychic prerequisite to popular 
acceptance of a progressive policy, that is in any way novel or 
daring, is a certain loosening of the mental anchorage. A willing- 
ness to leave behind those things, which have long been accepted 
under the sanction of tradition, must be attained before there can 
be any voluntary advance to what is new. But this readiness for 
change predisposes society to reaction as well as to progress; and 
it is this fact which explains the rapidly increasing divergence of 
political parties in England during the last few years. Each of the 
two chief parties has to some extent left its old moorings, for the 
Liberal party has. committed itself to a policy of radical reform, 
which is necessarily drastic, and, to some extent, experimental, 
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while the Unionist party has also departed from the Conservatism 
of, say, ten years ago, by its revival of Protectionism, and by its 
concurrence in the startling action of the House of Lords. As a 
result, it has become easy for each party to taunt the other with 
disloyalty to its traditions ; and politicians, with some humour and 
not a little malice, play the futile but amusing game of quoting 
against their opponents the speeches of former leaders of those 
opponents’ party, so that old-fashioned persons on both sides have 
become perplexed and wavering in their allegiance. 

There is, however, another side to all this, and the synchronous 
appearance of progress and re-action should really bring the com- 
fort of renewed conviction to those who find it hard to accept all 
the new developments of the party they have hitherto believed in. 
A political party, at least in a society where there are only two 
parties capable of forming a government, has always two aspects ; 
for each party is not only defined by its own positive creed, but is 
also the alternative to its opponent. And when the difference 
between the two parties is great, then it is obvious that the distinc- 
tion between these two aspects of each party will be more marked. 
To illustrate this distinction from the politics of the hour, it is clear 
that the Liberal party is just now both the champion of Radical 
finance, and the one party able to afford an adequate defence 
against the assaults made upon Free Trade. If it is the protagonist 
pf a Radical policy of dealing with the House of Lords, it is none 
the less the one hope of those who consider it unconstitutional for 
the hereditary House to reject a Budget, and think it essential that 
the will of the people expressed in the House of Commons should 
prevail. ' 

The Liberal party, then, at the present moment, may be re- 
garded in two ways—as having a Radical policy of its own, and as 
presenting the one alternative to a Unionist Government. Now 
it may very well be argued that no one, however disinclined he may 
be to relish experimental Radicalism, can deny that as the alterna- 
tive to the programme of the Unionists, the Liberal policy is true 
to the historic faith of the Party. The change in the tone of Tory 
politics during the last few years has consisted largely of a revival 
of what is old ; it has given new life to ideals of government, which 
played a great part in the past, but had been laid aside for many 
years, and were at the most the object of academic regret. But 
this Tory revival of old ideals means that Liberalism, if itself chang- 
ing on its positive side, is, on its negative side, and considered as 
the opponent of Unionism, truer than ever to its traditions. It is 
once more challenged by the old foe arrayed in the old armour ; and 
old-fashioned Liberals, if they distrust the new Radicalism, must 
yet feel that the faith that is theirs and “comes not on a tide,” 
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demands one thing above all else—an unfaltering and united resist- 
ance to the anti-democratic spirit once more incarnate in the 
Unionist party. 

A very little thought is sufficient to show how completely re- 
pugnant to the ideals of the historic Liberal party, are the new 
developments of Unionist policy. The Liberal party has always 
had one thing in common with the Whig party, which was its prede- 
cessor, at least if one judges Whiggism from its better days, when 
it was not yet prostituted to the self-interest of a clique of nobles. 
The Liberal party has stood, as the Whigs stood, for one ideal, 
which dwarfed all minor aims, and was for generations the object of 
passionate service. That ideal was Liberty, defined in the charac- 
teristic English way, as Self-government. The ideal was, of 
course, developed with changing conditions. At one period, its 
practical outcome was opposition to monarchs who ruled despotic- 
ally, and at the dictation of France. At a later time, becoming 
more democratic, it fired men to carry the great Reform Bill, which 
made a representative system that was a sham into something 
nearer a reality. But, in spite of apparent changes, the progressive 
party has been faithful to its ideal, and the ideal has been essentially 
the same at different periods. To-day, that ideal, with all that it 
stands for, is challenged by the Unionist party. 

It is not merely that the Unionist party has applauded the 
rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords. That was an 
attack upon English self-government too daring and too open to be 
really dangerous ; for it is clearly inconsistent with the principle of 
representative Government for an irresponsible Chamber to have 
the power to determine the duration of Parliament, and the times 
and seasons of elections. It is not this, but features of the Unionist 
policy, which are insidiously anti-democratic, that should especially 
arouse the apprehension of all who value the old Liberal ideal. The 
Unionist party wishes the House of Lords, as a partisan assembly, 
to maintain its power of rejecting bills “ without conditions.” But 
that power, used by a partisan assembly, “as it hath been exercised 
of late,” is fundamentally opposed to Self-government. It not only 
prevents some Bills passing, which it may be presumed were in 
accordance with the wishes of the people: it prevents the electorate 
from forming a right judgment as to the merits of the two parties, 
for it means that a Liberal Government cannot fairly be judged, as 
a Unionist Government is judged, by the results of its legislative 
measures. The veto used in a partisan spirit removes the proper 
basis of comparison, and so conceals the true character of Govern- 
ments. It is undeniable that such concealment is fatal to the 
success of democracy. Nor is this all. A Protective system, such 
as the Unionists are hoping to introduce, would fall on English 
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liberty like a blight. How can anyone, with a knowledge of human 
nature that is not blinded by crass optimism, possibly hope that the 
electors would choose their representatives with soberness and con- 
sideration for the general welfare, when it was in the power of a 
Government to favour this interest or that by a manipulation of the 
tariff? Would not the revision of the tariff become the absorbing 
question at each election, so that the effective criticism of the 
people on social and imperial affairs would be made impossible and 
self-government be to that extent impaired? And if an attempt 
was made to avoid this evil by establishing the Referendum, might 
not this prove equally hindering to the free action of democracy? 
If the Referendum were to be applicable to many kinds of questions 
—and only so could particular matters be rescued for calm decision 
from the heat of elections which involved revision of the tariff— 
then is it not likely that wanton demands for its use would prevent 
the electorate from attaining to a fair estimate of the deserts of a 
Government? If the Government yielded to such demands for a 
Referendum, its work of legislation would be hampered, and its 
record damaged only less disastrously than by the absolute veto of 
the Peers. If, on the other hand, the Government resisted the 
demands of the Opposition in this matter, it would at once be 
branded as afraid of consulting the people. And, at best, it may 
be urged that, as Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have acutely observed, 
“what democracy requires is assent to results,” while “what the 
Referendum gives, is assent to projects.” 

There is another way, too, in which Protection would defeat 
the ideal of self-government. It is a familiar contention, but, none 
the less, one easily forgotten, that the introduction of sinister 
protectionist interests into political life tends to prevent men of 
honour from entering political life at all. And that means the 
failure of democracy “to get the best men to rule.” It means that 
there would be less honour and more lying in election campaigns. 

Another, less obvious but scarcely less serious danger, is in- 
herent in the financial policy of the Unionists. The insufficiency 
of protective duties for the expenses of a modern administration, 
the example of Germany, and the actual tendencies of finance under 
the last Unionist administration, combine with the open sugges- 
tions of the Tory Press to make it likely that the Unionist party, 
if it came into power, would indulge not a little in public borrowing. 
Such a policy might be defended, perhaps, by some theory of the 
indirect productivity of unproductive public works, similar to certain 
theories which have been partially accepted by some German 
economists, and like the absurdly exaggerated doctrine of Carl 
Dietzel. But whatever arguments might be used in its support, 
any extension of the public debt, otherwise than for directly pro- 
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ductive purposes, or in response to the compelling needs of a great 
war, must be regarded ‘as an attack upon democracy; and even 
necessary borrowing, such as that excepted from this charge, can- 
not escape objections based upon its anti-democratic tendency. A 
public loan may blind the people to the true character of a Govern- 
ment, because it means that an extravagant policy may be accom- 
panied, not by the imposition of very heavy taxes, but by the crea- 
tion of a new and profitable investment. It removes that “ salu- 
tary and wholesome check ” to ruthless expenditure, which in Glad- 
stone’s view lay in the necessity of finding within each year the 
supplies needed for that year’s national undertakings. Borrowing, 
in short, may enable a Government to enter upon an extravagant 
policy which the people would not have tolerated if its real nature 
had been disclosed to them by great increase in taxation. Borrow- 
ing, too, hinders the formation of a right opinion as to the merits of 
different Governments, by throwing the burden incurred by one 
Government upon its successor, so that taxation is at least as heavy 
under a party pledged to retrenchment as under the party guilty of 
reckless expense. A debt may be the means of unduly discrediting 
a party that is pledged to retrenchment, since the existence of the 
debt may make its reduction a necessary preliminary to permanent 
economies, and such reduction must involve a delay in the remission 
of taxation. That delay may give the electorate a false opinion 
of the Government. Similarly, a Government may wish to under- 
take expensive social reforms: it may have won the confidence of 
the country by its belief in such a project. But the pressing need 
of paying off debt may postpone the accomplishment of the reforms, 
and the electors may, in this case also, fail fo see the facts in their 
‘true perspective. A Government, in a word, may forfeit the trust 
of the electorate, simply because its predecessor borrowed money. 
From all this it is abundantly clear how much truth there is in the 
dictum of Pro“‘essor H. C. Adams that “the funding system stands 
opposed to the full realization of self-government.” 

In various ways, then, it appears that the triumph of the 
Unionist policy would be fatal to the old Liberal ideal. If some 
Liberals cannot see in the growth of Radicalism the proper exten- 
sion and fulfilment of Liberal hopes, they must feel that the duty of 
opposition to resuscitated Toryism lies upon every man who regards 
the maintenance of English self-government, in incorrupt and un- 
impaired vitality, as essential to the nation’s welfare. One thing is 
invincibly certain. The fight is not merely on behalf of a Radical 
policy, but in defence of Liberty. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 





HUMAN FOLLIES. 


“ THE very name of the... . should be removed afar, not only from the 
person, but from the thoughis, the eyes, the ears of .... citizens; for.... 
not only the actual occurrence and endurance, but the very contingency and ¢x- 
pectation of tt, nay, the mention itself, is unworthy ofa.... citizen and of 
a free man.” ; 

These words, purposely quoted elliptically, were uttered about 
half-a-century before the opening of the Christian era. They 
came from the lips of a Roman orator, author, poet, and soldier, of 
whose eloquence, in his capacity of a legal pleader, they form a 
brief example. The passage displays something of that fine com- 
prehensive sweep, without diffuseness, and at the same time not a 
little also of that stately precision which seldom fail to impress 
readers of Roman literature, even when their acquaintance with it 
does not extend much beyond that which schoolbook studies can 
give. So largely does this appear to be true, in regard to the 
words now quoted, that it would be difficult indeed to add to them 
any expression which would arouse in the mind of the reader a 
fuller conception of an absolute banishment and obliteration of 
the institution or system to which the orator is referring, alike from 
men’s bodily senses and from their mental faculties. The words 
are those of Cicero, used by him in one of his orations or legal 
pleadings before Roman judges. To most people, it may be pre- 
sumed, the language of the passage may appeal as being of a strik- 
ing and lofty character. To the cold and merely intellectual 
student, it may simply suggest the thought that pleadings at the 
legal bar two thousand years ago sometimes gave opportunity for a 
high-sounding, empty, forensic flourish, just as the law courts of the 
twentieth century occasionally do, and that in all eras there are 
legal pleaders who know well how to take advantage of such open- 
ings. The unthinking, flippant man, with little aspiration towards 
human progress, and perhaps less enthusiasm for its realisation, 
may see in Cicero’s words only another illustration of the fact that 
in those days of dim antiquity and since, there have always been 
people, just as, to his disgust, there are people to-day, constantly 
shouting for the “putting down” of some system or another. To 
sincere, thoughtful, and humane persons—persons whose minds and 
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whose efforts are dominated and sustained by an impelling desire 
to see the day-to-day living conditions of mankind raised to higher 
planes, to them, these words of the Roman orator have surely a 
deep significance, and suggest the possibility of their having a wide 
and varied practical application in our modern days. That there 
are in every civilised country many people; more numerous perhaps 
than they are popularly supposed to be, cherishing strong desires 
for the ptogress of the race, is becoming every day more abun- 
dantly clear. These desires, further, are steadily crystallising into 
definite efforts, and those whose minds and activities are thus ab- 





.sorbed see with greater or less definiteness that the rescue of men 


from the thraldom of many of our present living conditions, even in 
a mere physical sense, would open up possibilities of a greatly more 
exalted character for the expansion of man’s higher nature as well. 
They see in society, as it now exists, many conditions and systems, 
the study of which brings conviction that they “ should be removed 
afar, not only from the person, but from the thoughts, the eyes, the 
ears of” our people. 

What the particular institution was with which Cicero was 
dealing when he pleaded that it ought to be reduced, not to some 
“irreducible minimum,” but to absolute negation, does not in this 
article greatly matter. It vanished from the Roman Empire three 
centuries or more later. 

The purpose of this article is rather to select a modern existing 
institution, or system, regarding which there could be procured a 
fairly unanimous verdict of civilised mankind pronouncing it to be 
meet for a similar doom of extinction; further, to review the diffi- 
culties which lie between us and the infliction of that doom, and also 
to study a little how far those who have returned such a verdict are 
prepared, or have the power, to embody it in an effective judicial 
sentence, followed by the infliction of entire and perpetual 
banishment. 

It may be of passing interest, however, to readers, or to those 
of them to whom Cicero’s words are not familiar, to say here what 
it was that the great Roman orator deemed to be worthy of utter 
abolition from the sight, the hearing, the mention, and the imagina- 
tion of man. It was that part of Roman criminal administration 
which took the form of capital punishment of crime by crucifixion. 
The nobility of his language tempts one to dwell on it. The words 
are now repeated here, but not, as at the head of this article, ellip- 
tically :—“ The very name of the cross should be removed afar, 
not only from the person, but from the thoughts, the eyes, the ears 
of Roman citizens, for not only the actual occurrence and endur- 
ance, but the very contingency and expectation of it, nay, the 
mention itself, is unworthy of a Roman citizen and ef a free 
man.” 
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If the editor of any popular journal were to offer to the public, 
as a “ guessing competition,” the opportunity of sending in to him 
the names of modern institutions which, in the opinion of the 
“senders,” are worthy of banishment from civilised life, the results, 
in replies, would probably be varied, might be interesting, but would 
almost certainly be very bulky. Any editor thus letting down his 
editorial net into the “ multitudinous seas ” of public opinion, would 
likely have the experience of hauling it in loaded with what, both in 
quantity and variety, would be very like a “ miraculous draught ” of 
journalistic fishes. There would be one point, however, in which 
the fine result of the “ shooting” of his net would probably fail to 
agree with one of the scriptural and miraculous incidents of fishing 
on the Galilean lake. The account we have of that event carries 
in its words a delightful testimony to the observation of an opera- 
tive fisherman, and displays a naturalness which goes far to attest 
its simple truthfulness. We are specially told, in reference to the 
multitude of fishes, that the net was not broken, “ for all there were 
so many.” If one assumes that the modern journalistic equivalent 
to an ancient Jewish fisher’s net is a capacious editorial letter box, 
one fears that in the possible circumstances just spoken of, that 
receptacle would suffer such congestion that it would be burst and 
torn from its fastenings. 

In the entire absence of any plebiscite, either actual or pos- 
sible, the writer has fallen back on his own freedom of arbitrary 
choice. He has sought to fix, for himself, on a system or institution 
which the civilised world is coming to regard, more or less definitely, 
or vaguely, as worthy of banishment and oblivion. That which 
seems most persistently to force itself on one’s observation in 
these circumstances, is the system or practice of international 

WaR. 

That war is an institution, a practice, or a resort, which 
deserves to be banished from civilised life is, therefore, here 
assumed. What follows is accordingly based on that assumption. 

What war is, in a broad, general, or what one might call a 
colloquial sense, we all know. When one attempts to write down a 
definition. of it, a definition which one feels would be accepted as 
being reasonably good, according to the standards by which defini- 
tions are usually tested, one does not find the task easy. We are 
told that a definition must mention all the essential qualities of its 
subject, and must not admit any which do not belong to it. To 
comply with this standard in framing a definition of war, is a little 
difficult. Let an effort be made here to attain a fairly orderly con- 
ception of war. War is engaged in for many reasons, in which the 
varieties of character are almost as numerous as the possible reasons 
themselves are. Some of these reasons, out of a larger number, 
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may be set down as follows. A desire, on the part of States, cn 
the one hand, to seize territory, and on the other, to defend it. 
Sheer jealousy and rivalry indulged in by States, while respectively 
observing each other’s growing power and influence. An alleged 
“ imsult to the flag” and to national honour, on the one hand, and 
a determination to justify the act on the other. The alleging of a 
breach of existing treaty by the one, and a denial of it by the 
other. Such a list might be extended to what would be almost an 
infinity. It is a matter of common knowledge that the reasons for 
certain wars have sometimes been so complicated and overlapped 
that historians have found great difficulty in subsequently arrang- 
ing them in due order of precedence in regard to their importance 
and weight. It is, perhaps, not surprising, therefore, that the act 
or practice of war, resting on bases which seem frequently to baffle 
efforts to marshal and arrange them, should itself be difficult to 
define concisely. What appeals to the writer as one of the best 
definitions of war is in these words :—“The last resort for the settle- 
ment of disputes is the appeal to physical force, whereby the weaker 
is either compelled to yield to the demands of the stronger, put to 
flight, or, in the last extremity, slain.” It may be said by some 
that it is quite superfluous to labour the point of what constitutes an 
accurate definition of war, because we all know what war is, and to 
discuss niceties of verbal definition is simply an example of what 
someone has called “a wearisome insistence upon the obvious.” It 
has been stated, however, that the first purpose of this article is to 
select a modern institution which civilised mankind would, with a 
fair amount of unanimity, pronounce to be fit only for extinction ; 
secondly, to examine the difficulties which surround the accomplish- 
ment of that extinction; and, thirdly, to study how far civilised 
mankind are prepared, or have the power, to effect that extinction. 
War has been selected as being a system of the character just 
described. In what follows it will be seen how essential it is to 
have in one’s mind a fair, all-round conception, if not a precise 
definition, of what war is. 

It might be remarked here, in passing, that if one had been in 
search of, not a definition, but a characterisation of war, strong 
‘and even lurid examples of the latter might have been found and 
quoted in hundreds. Only one such characterisation will now be 
referred to. It is that uttered by Mr. Hay, Secretary of State to 
the United States of America. He said, some six years or more 
ago, that “ War is the most futile and the most ferocious of human 
follies.” This characterisation of war was quoted by Lord Lans- 
downe, at a meeting in the Guildhall, London, on oth November, 
1904, and stated by him to be words which “ are rue.” About two 
years subsequently, the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman also 
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quoted these words in their entirety, and referred to them with 
what was, at least, a well-implied approval. Words thus used 
originally by a high officer of State in the greatest Republic of 
the world, and subsequently quoted, with affirmation and implied 
approval respectively, by two responsible statesmen of Great 
Britain, may surely be regarded as an utterance representative of 
the mind and views of no small proportion of civilised humanity. 
So deeply has the writer, at least, been struck by this fact, that he 
has adopted part of Senator Hay’s words as the title of this article. 

In proceeding to consider the attainment of war’s banishment 
from the civilised world, we must at the very threshold of the 
subject cast out of our minds, for the moment, any thoughts con- 
nected with the actual details, the characteristics, the incidents, of 
field fighting, or the naval engagement. We are to forget, for the 
time, all about “battle’s magnificently stern array,” on the one 
hand, or the resultant horrors of being—~ 


“ Shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 
And shovell’d up into some bloody trench 
Where no one knows,” 


on the other. We must turn away altogether our mental gaze 
from what in our modern warfare is a line of battle, extending 
over a county, or more likely a whole province, with its rattle of 
rifles and the boom of field or mountain artillery. We have to shut 
out from our imagination the wild perspiring serving of naval guns 
on the historic deck, which to our sea-fighting forefathers was 
“their field of fame,” as “ Ocean was their grave.” In this depart- 
ment of thought we have nothing to do with such tangible and 
ponderous material objects as rifles and cannons. We have to 
leave out of the matter the horrid deaths, mutilations and sufferings. 
To regard these as factors in the problem we have now to consider 
would be to confound effects with causes. It would be to exalt the 
“sign” to the place and the regard which belong only to “the thing 
signified.” These are but the final outcome of deeper evils. These 
“pomps of war” do present certain aspects attractive to our imagi- 
nation, but they are only the bright flowering of noxious deadly 
weeds, whose roots are nourished and whose vital sap is supplied 
in the intangible and invisible soil of improperly controlled human 
passions, and of, as yet, ill-adjusted human relations. To close the 
doors of our mind and imagination to the forceful persistent appeals 
which some of the aspects of war make to us is not easy. What 
paradoxes we meet with in our experience! We all know men, 
here and there, whose personal conduct and whose character are 
vastly superior to some paltry or fantastic system of morals or 
religion in which they profess to be profound believers. In some- 
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what the same way, let two States go to war, for reasons which, on 
the one side or the other, or both, are morally indefensible, or, it 
may be, so trifling as to be contemptible, yet, in the warfare, either 
in the field or on the warship’s deck, on both sides, individual deeds 
of courage and self-sacrifice will be done which will shed a glory on 
our common humanity. 

Assuming that the reader has been successful in an effort to 
“ jettison ” that part of his mental cargo just referred to, let there 
now be made a closer approach to the examination of some of the 
difficulties which surround the task of accomplishing the extinction 
of war. With that purpose in view we are to be no longer mere 
spectators of the sanguinary strife of the battlefield, nor to stand 
listening on some headland to the rapid deadly broadsides. of a 
naval encounter, all in mere passivity, the only active feeling being 
‘an impatient and somewhat impotent wish that these horrid things. 
would stop. We are now to have a definite aim, and to adopt 
methods more direct, practical, and intellectual. We are to explore 
behind and beneath the superficial aspects of the matter, We 
are to study how men can be most effectually roused from their 
present conditions of living, their points of view, their modes of 
thought, their moral standards. In short, we have to consider the 
whole mental and moral conditions and attitudes of civilised men 
which make them content to go on, generation after generation, 
acquiescing in war, as if it was one of those things which “ have got 
to be,” perhaps assenting to it with reluctance and a silent protest, 
or, at the other extreme, glorying in it. How to train the coming 
generations up to an exalted determination. to be rid of war, and 
how to construct, and furnish them with, means to protect national 
property, rights, liberties, and lives, without it, is perhaps at once 
the most stupendous and the most glorious task which reformers 
of any age have ever faced. 

Let the difficulties of the undertaking be examined, keeping in 
full view at the same time the definition of war already given :— 
“The last resort for the settlement of disputes is the appeal to 
physical force, whereby the weaker is either compelled to yield to 
the demands of the stronger, put to flight, or, in the last extremity, 
slain.” This definition, while a reasonably good one on the whole, 
seems to display an obvious and perhaps unavoidable weakness. 
The person who framed it had to wrestle with the difficuity of 
defining an “effect” only, while, in fact, the subject. of the definition 
really contains a large proportion of a “cause” as well. In this 
particular instance the difficulty just indicated is, perhaps, unsur- 
mountable. For, if we confine our conceptions of war within the 
mere physical bounds of the battle field and its “ fiery mass of living 
valour, rolling on the foe,” then our grasp of the subject will be 
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somewhat imperfect.. To complete our mental picture of what war 
is there must be included in it, conspicuously, and all but dwarfing 
all else in it, the towering lurid facts, compelling our attention, that 
at this late stage in the history of civilisation, and of growing 
Christianity, there is among us still, on the positive side, such a 
mass of latent uneradicated savagery, and, in the negative aspect, 
still so amazing a lack, if not utter absence, of humanity, in this 
field of human thought, such a blank want of moral inventiveness, 
as, all combined, make “the last resort for the settlement of dis- 
putes” still an “appeal to physical force,” the only resort which 
we seem capable of contriving or adopting. ; 
To this, the phlegmatic acceptor of all existing conditions, im- 
patient with those who disturb him with what sounds to him as 
only the prattle of unpractical dreamers, and also the flip- 
pant caviller, who sneers, perhaps with a superior air, at any scheme 
or proposal which requires for its foundation the raising of human 
nature and human thought and outlook to any higher levels than 
those they now occupy, these have each a reply.ready. The first 
tells us that there has never been, is not, and never will be unless 
perhaps when the millennium. comes, anything to appeal to as an 
ultimate resource for the settlement of international disputes, ex- 
cept physical force. The other points out that even highly civilised 
states, with free legislative representative assemblies, have never 
been able to settle their international disputes, except by war, and 
never will be, human nature being what it is. He says, further, that 
these States cannot obtain universal observance even of their own 
laws, without using, or, at least, having ready for use both a civil 
police force and a military force. He is unable to see, therefore, 
that civilisation can by any possible means ever escape from that 
position. These two representative extremes of mental outlook on 
the subject, with all the infinite vague varieties of opinion which 
lie between them and around them, seem to constitute the en- 
crusted mass partly of inert obstruction, and partly of frank hos- 
tility, which to-day stand, as Bunyan describes the devil as doing 
on a certain occasion, “straddled quite over the whole breadth of 
the way ” between civilised mankind and the abolition of war. The 
argument of the dull acceptor of evil conditions scarcely needs a 
refutation. -The history of the progress of mankind has about suf- 
ficiently disposed of it. Were one who put forward such conten- 
tions, or even silently cherished them in his breast, say a century 
ago, to return to life to-day, he would find that fifty monstrosities 
which he had in his day regarded as part of the fixed economy of 
things, have so utterly gone, that, as someone has said, “they 
excite only the languid interest of the historian,” and perhaps 
hardly even that. The argument of this type of thinker is logic- 
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ally really dead; but alas, in a peculiarly bitter and evil sense for 
the welfare of mankind, it “being dead yet speaketh.” There is 
always an abundance of men ready to repeat it, for the devil seems 
to give unfailing attention to the work of seeing that in the ranks 
of the preachers of deadly fallacies the apostolic succession is 
never broken. 

The contention of the caviller that international disputes and 
internal State troubles are both to be solved always, in the ultimate, 
only by physical force, civil or military, or both, seems to display 
its falseness on its forehead. It calmly assumes that international 
war and internal State treatment of crime and law-breaking are 
analogous. There is surely a vast distinction between them. War 
between States is premeditated, planned, and ultimately actually 
engaged in, by a process which seems to lack utterly, in its progress 
and conclusion, what one would think ought to be absolutely vital 
and indispensable in a process terminating in such a dreadful issue. 
There is an entire absence of any mandate issuing from any con- 
stituted, mutually accepted, and aboye all, judicial authority. 
‘There is no tribunal, with the exception of those such as we have 
seen partially initiated within the last few years, to which the 
parties can submit their respective cases, even if they wished to do 
so. They go to war, each on its own responsibility, and the world 
looks on with horror, or in some quarters with feelings which are 
not thosé of horror, but practically all, at any rate, as helpless by- 
standers. One is tempted to write something in which the words 
“street fight” would occur, but the matter is too dreadful to be 
reduced to gutter comparisons. On the other hand, the proceed- 
ings of a State in using physical force when dealing with those who 
break its laws, or even in having such a force in readiness, appears 
to display a process and a conclusion doubly distinguished from 
that which precedes and terminates in an international war. In 
the first place no two individual subjects of a State dare proceed 
to settle a dispute between themselves by physical force, except at 
the well known risk of laying themselves both open to a charge of 
breach of the law. The State has provided a judicial tribunal, to 
which they can repair, and which will settle their dispute for them, 
on its merits. Further, when the State has reason to believe that 
a citizen has broken the law it certainly does exercise physical force 
whereby it seizes his person and detains him, but does so also in 
accordance with préscribed and public judicial formalities. The 
detention also is always humanely inflicted, no injury being done to 
his person, and it is admittedly and publicly known that on its be- 
ing subsequently found that the State cannot sustain its reasons 
for detaining him, he will be instantly released. Should, however, 
the reasons for detention prove to be good and the matter thus 
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bécome in a sense a quarrel between the State and the citizen, it is 
dealt with by a purely judicial tribunal, a tribunal founded and 
maintained for the purpose by the consent and approval of the 
nation at large, and even at its expressed desire. The attribute of 
judiciality is the essence of the entire process, and when the process 
terminates in the exercise of physical force in a penal form by the 
State, that force is never carried further than a deprivation of 
liberty, and never to the taking of life, except in regard to the cne 
and only exception of capital punishment. In short, the physical 
force embodied in war and the physical force of law, seem not only 
to be different, but to be respectively opposed to each other in 
their whole being, their motives, processes, and results. 

The second type of representative disbeliever in the possibility 
of the abolition of war founds his opinion on human nature. He 
professes to think that owing to man’s “nature” war will exist 
always. His view is more assertive and positive than that of the 
man at the other extreme, who simply takes up the position that 
war has always been and always will be. In that opinion there is 
not much reasoning, and perhaps less imagination. The second 
extremist has at least a show of moral argument. Human nature 
without war, he says, is unthinkable. This position, however, if 
brought into contact with the facts of history, seems to display 
great instability. When we recall the disappearance from the 
world of such institutions as the gladiatorial contests and bloody 
tournaments, with many other kindred horrors of later times, and 
when those of us whe are younger remember what our parents told 
us of their seeing the institution of human slavery vanish in a day 
over half a continent, we cease to be chilled and depressed by those 
cynical and ill-conditioned prophecies. On the contrary, we feel 
vastly encouraged. 

Such then, and necessarily very briefly and imperfectly, are 
some of the difficulties which those who have, in the imaginary 
plebiscite, cast their vote for the abolition of war, are faced with 
in their task of carrying their verdict into execution. The huge, 
almost mountainous, mass of obstruction which, in the shape of 
hostility to their aims, or of sheer, inert indifference, has all down 
through the world’s history gathered sound the minds of men, on 
this subject, even of those who have assented to the verdict of 
abolition, has already been referred to. To break down that thick- 
ribbed obstruction, which thus towers between them and their goal 
is, indeed, a stupendous task. And, while their aim is correspond- 
ingly glorious, they doubtless realise that for long the task will be 
hard. They may, if they like, keep before their eyes the ancient 
scriptural imagery of swords beaten into ploughshares, or the 
modern painter’s image of a lamb looking into the mouth of the 
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dismounted and rusty cannon on the grassy hillside. But they will 
require never to forget that their immediate duties are those con- 
nected with moral and logical pickaxes and spades. They are 
attacking an obstruction which is not a modern, ill-jointed, jerry- 
built wall, but an ancient, moral and mental geological formation 
beneath which the true heart of humanity has, in relation to this 
matter, almost since it first throbbed, been imprisoned, bound, and 
crushed. In the process of breaking it up, they will dislodge 
colossal heaps of rubbish. Let them not allow these to accumulate 
and impede their work, but, like thrifty workmen, hand them over, 
metaphorically, to the nations, that they may be utilised as road 
metal, in the construction of extensions of humanity's highway of 
progress to grander regions of human life’s amenities. 

We come now to the last point of this study. We have to 
consider how far those who have given their vote that war deserves 
only to be banished are prepared or have the power to accomplish 
such banishment. Here we find ourselves facing one of those per- 
plexing paradoxes which frequently emerge as we step from one 
view point of the subject to another. In that vast majority of 
mankind which has returned the verdict of extinction, it is to be 
feared that there is a large proportion who have cast that verdict 
with anything but fervour and a whole heart. They have, when 
brought face to face with the question, by a voting paper having 
been placed in their hand, given their voice for abolition. In the 
inner recesses of their mind, however, there 1s what one of our 
poets, dealing with another and different subject, has called “a 
treacherous inclination” in the other direction. It exists in their 
minds in varying forms and shades of complexion. It may be that 
while voting as they did they felt it was the right thing to do, but 
felt also at the same time in some vague, unformulated way, that 
they were voting for a thing the accomplishment of which was 
really, after all, kind of absurd to expect, and too remote in man’s 
future history to be worthy of consideration by practical common- 
sensé people at the present day. They are, in some sense, in 
regard to the ethics of the matter, in the position of those in the 
region of personal and individual religion, whom the old theo- 
logians regarded as having still about them much of what they 
called “the old Adam” of depravity. The paradox is not without 
its htimorous aspect. It does suggest the story of the prisoner at 
the bar charged with “loitering with intent to commit a felony.” 
It was proved that when arrested he had housebreaking appliances 
on his person. The case for the prosecution, however, was weak 
somehow, and in the end the Court could do nothing but subject 
him to an admonition. The prisoner then became quite penitential 
and confidential. He had not been quite ‘an honest man, but he 
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was going to be so now. He would try to get work, and stick to it, 
and so on, but would the Court please to order that there should be 
restored to him, just that he might have them beside him to keep, 
so to speak, as it were, his “jemmies” and other implements, which 
had been temporarily confiscated! Or it may be that they still feel 
the power, the “ glamour,” and the spell of what, to them, are the 
picturesque aspects of war. Their hearts, filled with the old, long- 
inherited influences and traditions, still throb in sympathetic re- 
sponse, perhaps, to the sentiments indicated in the words :— 


“ Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


In these wavering conditions of thought among civilised man- 
kind, there is an exhibition of at least-one aspect of unprepared- 
ness for the abolition of war. The task of those who feel other- 
wise, who believe that war can and will be abolished, is to carry 
out, in the minds of their fellow men, a mighty work of moral and 
logical chemistry. They will require, for years, it may be for a 
generation or much longer, to infuse persistently into the minds of 
civilised men the elements of moral truth and sound reasoning, 
elements which shall cause the world-old vicious traditions and mis- 
leading views of war to be “precipitated,” and will produce pure 
crystalisation of new thinking, which will be alike the symbol and 
the basis of a higher order of humane action, and of clearer, more 
enlightened, and, above all, more essentially judicial proceedings, 
which are not embodied in war, and never can be. 

When thus considering how far we stand prepared or equipped 
for the enormous task of changing, radically, the viewpoint of 
civilised humanity, with regard to war, it may be interesting to look 
at the place which the principles of abolitionists hold in our litera- 
ture of the present day. When one thinks of this in relation to 
the realm of poetry it seems as if our singers have largely both 
condemned war and glorified it. To make a search of the seas of 
fictional writing which surges round us in these days, and to com- 
pile the results, suggests a formidable task. That has, neverthe- 
less, been done to some extent. There has recently been published 
what is entitled a “ Peace Year-Book, 1910.” There is contained 
in it a Bibliography, which must have cost much labour and devotion 
to draw up. In such a Bibliography one would not naturally ex- 
pect that the number of books in which the principle of the aboli- 
tion of war was approved of, or actively advocated, would be likely 
to be under-stated. An examination of it shows that the number 
of books altogether, which the compilers deem entitled to be named 
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in it is, roughly, about 150. Under the heading of “ Fiction,” the 
number of volumes mentioned is twelve. While the names of some 
of the writers of these are widely known, and some of them eminent 
and of European fame, the number of volumes cannot be said to 
be large. That form of genius which addresses the world through 
the pages of fiction does not seem as yet to be burdened with an 
undelivered message, to any wide extent, regarding the ending of 
“ mankind’s most futile and ferocious folly.” The remaining works 
named in the Bibliography, numbering about 140, are special works 
bearing directly on the subject of the abolition of war, and other 
closely related topics, such as “ Arbitration,” “Commerce and 
Peace,” “ International Law,” and the like. _ The special literature 
of the subject seems, therefore, to amount to what one might call 
a fairly substantial array of works. The principles of some other 
regenerative schemes have been expounded or illustrated in ithagi- 
native accounts of what society will be when these schemes shall 
have been accepted and acted on. The Bibliography referred to 
names no work which seems to be a sketch of human life when war 
shall have been “removed afar” for ever. 

In the matter of associations for the furtherance of the prin- 
ciple there is a more solid front presented in the Year Book than 
there is in the region of literature. The total number of the names 
of Peace Societies given is nearly 200, and, geographically, they 
cover the civilised world. 

The question of how far men have the power to abolish war 
may be made the subject of a concluding sentence. They have 
the power. When there is added to that an apprehension of the 
great moral principle on which efforts must be based, there will 
come the will and the resolve to banish war. Its advocates possess 
the greatest potentiality in the universe, short of divine omnipot- 
ence—the power of a moral principle. In a crisis in our country’s 
affairs, a statesman gave Parliament this counsel, among others: 
“Let us address the throne in the language of reason.” Let the 
advocates of the abolition of war address monarchs, statesmen, and, 
especially, our people, “in the language of reason,” embodying the 
moral principle, and the result cannot fail to be another triumph 
similar to those which history already exhibits. 


GEO. CONNELL. 
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COLLECT THE RENT: 


A NON-PARTY PLEA FOR THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES. 


IT is a soundly established Law of Nature—obtaining in the highest 
province or realm of nature known to us, that supreme Kingdom 
of God to which we ourselves peculiarly belong, namely 
Human Society—that every man’s own living! is strictly 
dependent upon his employment of his own labour, his 
own mental and physical faculties. In other words, it is 
a natural law, a truth of science, a manifest provision of the 
government of the universe, in that special kingdom which 
dominates the life and health and harmonious development of the 
social organism, that every man has with every other an equally 
vital interest, and (in that sense) an equal right, in the Use of the 
Earth; that being, in the order and economy of nature, the sole 
original source, not only of all the things which are to constitute his 
living, but also of all the material objects capable of affording the 
necessary employment for his labour. 

At the same time—in our dealing with that section of the 
earth, to which, as a nationality, our immediate interest is confined 
—experience shows us that security of exclusive occupation and 
continuous tenure of this and that area of the common territory is 
essential for effective use ; and that, as a consequence of this, there 
will always be some, generally many, who are necessarily excluded, 
at least for the time being, from such direct industrial use, or their 
fair share thereof, and whose equal interests, therefore, can only be 
maintained by some practical application, by common agreement, 
of the principle of Compensation. 

The current demand or general pressure, involving an implicit 
competition, for such undisturbed exclusive occupation of the more 
or less desired tracts, serves to ascertain the Value, in each case, 
which the community at the time sets upon such tenure ; by bring- 
ing out the amount of superior opportunity which is estimated and 


1, “Every man’s own diving.” It is a question of property. To seek my living 
by any other means than by the cmnelse of my pa Roargieg tol) labour is to forego the 
acquisition of yi. any so obtained being not ‘my own,’’ but necessarily 
consisting of ‘‘ other men's .’ See this well brought out in the Church Catechism : 
My duty towards my net, r, 
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generally felt at the time to accrue, or to be likely to accrue, to the 
exclusive occupant, as compared with the opportunities remaining 
open to his neighbours generally. What the average competitor 
finds he has to give, and is prepared to give, to induce his fellows 
to relinquish in his favour their equal interest in its use, shows 
exactly what is owing to those competitors, in other words, to the 
community at large, in liquidation of such relinquishment, in com- 
pensation (that is) for such degree of unavoidable contraction of the 
aggregate of natural opportunity of employment open to it. 

And this is what is meant by “Land Values”: the amount, 
namely, in each case, fixed by a sort of automatic competition, which 
is owing periodically, say, from year to year, in respect of this or 
that more or less coveted tract or section of the common territory, 
from the person or persons secured by the community in the ex- 
clusive occupancy of it, in order to “make up” to the members of 
that community generally, and so maintain the balance of equal 
right appertaining to each in the use of the whole. Or, to put it 
the other way round, it is the amount of continuous unfair advan- 
tage which must accrue to the secured exclusive holder, so long as 
he retains such periodical compensation, in consideration of such 
continuous security, unpaid. 

It should be clear, from what has been said, that “Land Values” 
have nothing\whatever to do with the values of any results of 
human industry, which may at any time be mixed up with, or in 
any way attached to, the land. All these are, of course, so much 
Property; just the same as the values attaching to those other 
products of intelligence and labour, which, unlike these, may be 
moved from place to place. Thus, for example—(1) of the “rent” 
(so-called in the rough), or the gross use-value, of a farm, only a 
part—it may even be, where the homestead, conveniences, and im- 
provements generally, happen to be good, while the land is natur- 
ally stubborn and, perhaps, remotely or otherwise inconveniently 
situated, a very small proportion—is Land Value, or consideration 
for the use of the land ; the remainder being really Property Value, 
or consideration for the use of the actual property, accumulated in, 
and inseparably attached to, that particular tract of land ; this latter, 
use-value, or portion of the aggregate “rent,” being, strictly speak- 
ing, not rent at all, but interest for the use of so much capital, and 
due, therefore, of course, to the owner and provider of it. Or, again 
—(2) take the case of advantageously situated business premises in a 
large and flourishing city. Still, only a part of the gross rent is 
Land Value ; although here, in spite of the much smaller extent of 
Jand, and of its being, moreover, rendered quite useless for cultiva- 
tion or working, the Land Value, or rent in the strict sense, may 
yet easily be the larger part, owing to the excessive competition 
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for a fragment of the common territory so largely responsive, in its 
own way, to the industrial faculties to which it affords employmertt. 
But now, once more—(3) suppose a vacant plot of ground, adjacent 
to the above business premises, and equally advantageous. Here, 
the ground (that is, the land) being vacant (that is, void of pro- 
perty), there is, of course, no Property Value ; and the whole of the 
very high value for exclusive use which the community sets upon 
it, will be Land Value, or Rent. 

Land Values, in short, are simply the varying amounts of un- 
fair advantage, which, so long as they continue uncancelled, the 
secured exclusive possession of this or that section of the country 
gives to the possessor, year after year, over his fellows generally, in 
respect of access to that which God, in the order of Nature, is all 
the while providing for the equal necessity, and, therefore, the equal 
use, of all; an unnatural and unfair advantage, of which he can only 
divest himself by regularly paying the equivalent of its amount— 
directly or indirectly—into the common exchequer for the common 
expenditure in the common interest. 

The difficulty is, that there is, at present, no available way, 
no established arrangement, for doing this. And it is, therefore, 
as a means of gradually introducing, and, in due course, permanently 
establishing, such opportunity, that the present movement for what 
is called the Taxation of Land Values, ought to be heartily wel- 
comed and earnestly furthered by all those, who do not wish to 
continue any longer than is unavoidable, either (as holders at first 
hand) themselves retaining year after year what, upon reflection, 
they have come to see, in spite of legal and prescriptive sanction, 
does not morally—does not in nature, does not in the kingdom of 
God—belong to them, or (as is the case with most of us) seeing the 
regular periodical compensation they do make, the Land Value or 
Rent they do pay, systematically intercepted, to the unjust and mis- 
chievous gain of some, and the corresponding loss of the com- 
munity at large, themselves included. For that which is proposed 
under the name of the Taxation of Land Values is the provision of 
this very opportunity ; the collection, namely, for expenditure on 
objects of common need and benefit, of a gradually increasing per- 
centage of just those varying amounts of compensation—automatic- 
ally assessed, as they are, and charged by, and, therefore, due to, 
the community—which those who owe them directly have at pre- 
sent no means of paying, while the rest, who do pay them, have no 
means of securing their transmission to their proper destination. 

Of course, the arrangement proposed would not, strictly 


‘Speaking, be Taxation at all. No one can feel the opportunity of 


discharging—indeed, for a time, only partially discharging—an 
obligation, to be a tax. A tax always implies some idea of fine, or, 
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at least, of sacrifice. The reason why it is usually spoken of as 
“taxation,” is partly because, in its earlier stages, the payments 
would be gro rata, or so much in the pound, and mainly because 
the collection would be made in the place of, and in the same way 
as and for the like common purposes as, those present various pay- 
ments and deductions, which really are taxes upon our industry, and 
upon our property, the fruits of our industry. On the contrary, the 
great beauty of it is that, while steadily reducing more and more, as 
we agreed to raise gradually the percentage collected, the amount 
of real taxation, both national and local, it would eventually, say, 
in the course of a generation, do away with all excuse for any kind 
of taxation for ever. 


A. C. AUCHMUTY. 








THE MAW AND THE PAW OF THE 
‘ STATE, 


ELEMENTARY education is now in the hands of public bodies, and 
is being managed, for good or for evil, by the “ Councils” of the 
land—Borough, County, County-Borough, or Urban. The Educa- 
tion Committees of these bodies, and the Board of Education are 
responsible for all primary education. 

Many people are endeavouring to get Secondary Education 
under the same authorities. Some are led to this line of action by 
their desire to “ magnify the office” of Councils; more take up this 
attitude from their desire to get the State or some public bodies to 
take in hand the management of everything. Their “fetish” is 
“ municipalisation.” Now, whatever may have been the need for 
placing Elementary Education under public authority, there is no 
such need for putting Secondary Education under their official 
power. And there are very serious objections, social and educa- 
tional, to giving to the Board of Education and the Councils the 
control of all Secondary Education. 

No one objects to the Councils or the Board of Education 
inspecting all schools, public or private, to see that they are sani- 
tarily sound, and are not frauds. But it will be an evil day for the 
nation, when these official bodies have the same hold over Secon- 
dary, as they now have over Primary Education. 

The Universities and big Public Schools will doubtless long be 
able to keep from the official maw and paw. But the tendency to- 
day is to bring all Secondary Schools under the cast-iron hand of 
officialism. 

The Councils are a poor authority even for Primary Educa- 
tion. They are elected for other purposes, which are more than 
sufficient to employ their energy. They have not the time, even if 
they had the ability, to deal with education, which is now a sort of 
“tag” upon drainage, lighting, etc. For these already over- 
burdened bodies to undertake all Secondary Education would be 
disastrous in the extreme. They already manage more or less 
many Secondary Schools. And it would be well, if they knew how 
many masters hate their interference, and wish the authorities at 
Jericho, but they dare not say so, as they have to submit to the 
officialism, in consequence of receiving public money. 
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Some authorities, bent on crushing all schools not run by 
public officials, have publicly proclaimed that they propose to give 
for £9 a year, an education which costs £17 a year, per head. The 
remaining £8, of course, will come out of the rates, or from the” 
Imperial Exchequer. To supply Secondary Education under cost 
price to people who can well afford to pay for their sons’ education, 
is demoralising and pauperising to such people, and grossly unjust 
to all schools, public or private, which are not helped out of the 
rates and taxes. Yet many people who are horrified at-the word 
“ socialism,” are availing themselves of this under-cost-price educa- 
tion, which is the most socialistic educational measure since Free 
Education was adopted in the Primary Schools. 

In one county, where a very good private school existed, a 
Secondary Official School was started at lower fees, the rates doubt- 
less making up for the deficiency ; and when the Public School had 
thus killed the Private School, it raised its fees! 

Comment is superfluous. However, we do not dwell on the 
wrong done to private schools. On that score the public has no 
conscience whatever. We are trying to show the injury to the 
social and educational welfare of the public, done by this pauperis- 
ing system. 

Many of the education enthusiasts, whose fetish is municipali- 
sation of education, are now agitating for free education in Secon- 
dary Schools. Free education may have been a necessity in Ele- 
mentary Schools, where so many parents could not afford the school 
pence. But to advocate free education, or even partial free educa- 
tion (scholars paying less than cost price), for the middle classes, is 
distinctly demoralising. You might just as well advocate free 
tailoring, free boot-supplying, free meat-providing. Some, who 
would shrink with horror from being fed and clothed out of the 
rates, seem to have no objection to their children being taught out 
of the rates. This system is bad for the ratepayers, worse for the 
private schoolmasters, who are sometimes crushed out of existence 
by this unjust competition, and worst for education. 

If the “ municipalisers” have their way, they will cost the 
public a great deal of money. Private enterprise to-day provides 
for the bulk of Secondary Education, especially among girls. In 
1897, Local Authorities provided for only 17.4 per cent. of the 
pupils, and only 4.1 per cent. of the schools. Endowed Schools 
provided for 7.5 per cent. of the pupils, and 2.7 per cent. of the 
schools. Though some public Secondary Schools have since been 
started, private enterprise still provides for the larger part. To 
“ freeze these out,” and get Council Schools everywhere, would 
cost the rate- and taxpayers an enormous sum. Surely, a wiser 
plan would be to utilise the existing Private Schools. Many are 
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very good schools. And, if they have not quite all the apparatus 
and laboratories which the Board of Education would demand from 
a publicly supported school, it would certainly be cheaper to give 
good private schools a small grant for such apparatus, than to start 
in competition brand-new schools, and it would be much fairer to 
the Private School teachers. 

Educationally, it would be a mistake to “freeze out” all Pri- 
vate Schools, and substitute large Council Schools. What the late 
Lord Salisbury called “ Megalomania,” is surely not so desirable for 
schools. In an Educational Journal for March, 1910, is an article 
on how to manage a school of 1,000 boys! Such a school is a 
mistake from the educational point of view. No Headmaster can 
properly look after more than 300 pupils. How often we hear 
the complaint that in large Public Schools the average boy gets 
lost in the crowd. A school with a few scholars, all receiving 
close personal attention, will not be despised by an educationist, 
though a megalomaniac or a municipaliser may scorn it. Private 
Schools have, as a rule, a larger proportion of teachers to scholars 
than Public Schools. That is very important, from the point of 
view of efficiency. Private Schools have about one teacher to every 
ten scholars, Endowed Secondary Schools about one to eighteen 
scholars; Local Authority Schools about one teacher to every 25 
scholars. Surely, it is not desirable to reduce all schools to a dead 
level uniformity, to have only large schools with large classes, and 
to lose the close personal touch with pupils which every good 
Private School possesses. 

Why this prejudice against Private Schools? That some are 
rotten everybody knows. But those of to-day are not of the “ Do- 
the-Boys Hall” type. Indeed, any good-sized Private School not 
up-to-date is dying, if not dead. This insular prejudice does not 
exist in the United States, where the majority of University stu- 
dents come from Private Schools. Nor does it exist in Scandinavia 
or Denmark, where Private Schools are aided with public money. 
It is often said, “ Private Schools are run for private profit.” This 
is a very nauseous piece of cant. Does the Headmaster of Eton 
take his position for loss? Does he not make his private profit 
from it? Is a man a bad citizen because he strives with increasing 
toil, to make a bare hundred or two a year out of a private school, 
while a man is a model of civic virtue who makes his thousands 
out of a Public School? Are the Council Schools, which give an 
education under cost price, worthy of all praise, because they run 
their school at a public loss? But our “ Municipalisers” would like 
all things run by public authorities. When they have starved out 
the Private Schools by unfair competition, to the detriment of 
education and the rate- and taxpayers, they will be able to tackle 
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the medical profession, and have no doctors save those run by 
public authorities. The municipaliser’s idea of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth would be nearer realisation, when circulars from 
Whitehall came to penalise all doctors who practised for “ private 
profit.” There is no more sin in a private schoolmaster working for 
private profit, than in a doctor doing the same. It is time that 
public men and public papers dropped the irritating cant manifested 
in twitting private schoolmasters with working for private profit. 
It would be a bad day for England, when all private schools were 
killed. “It has become almost an axiom in the North of Europe 
that a balance of schools, public and private, most conduces to the 
welfare of the State.” In those enlightened lands, instead of seek- 
ing to kill all private enterprise, the authorities encourage it. Recog- 
nised Private Schools in Christiania have enormously increased in 
25 years. And Christiania has in attendance at Secondary Schools 
three children to Birmingham’s one, and 85 per cent. of these chil- 
dren are in Private Schools. 

Why should not English Private Schools in the same way be 
encouraged, utilised, aided? Of course, if public money is given to 
them, there should be some public control; but not a control that 
kills their individuality, and makes them all of a dead level type. 
The wiser Scandinavians inspect, advise, encourage, support their 
private schools. But they leave a great amount of freedom to the 
heads. The English might adopt such an economical and sound 
system, not making it almost impossible for a good Secondary 
School to be recognised, because, for example, its apparatus is not 
quite so good as is found in schools supported by the rates. The 
authorities might be satisfied with a less showy “ rig-out,” provided 
good work was being done, or, if they insist on tip-top, brand new, 
up-to-date appliances, before granting recognition, might give a 
small sum of money to bring the appliances up to their official idea. 
The tendency of the authorities in England to-day is to make it 
well-nigh impossible for a Private School to get recognised, unless 
the owner has unlimited capital at his back. This will be all the 
more hard on such schools, if the faddists have their way. For 
they are seeking to substitute for the London Matriculation, the 
Oxford, and Cambridge, and the College of Preceptors, certificates, 
a leaving examination, as entrance to all professions. And this 
leaving examination they want to be held only in “ recognised 
schools.”’ Apart from the gross injustice such a method would in- 
flict on Private Schools, which cater so well for the above-men- 
tioned examinations, it would be a profound educational blunder to 
make the entrance to all professions through one examination, and 
that conducted by one body. Such a system would be the glorifi- 
cation of “red-tape'sm.” In connection with this, one cannot do 
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better than read the words of the late Sir J. Fitch (Memorial to 
Royal Commission, 1894): “I conclude, therefore, that, although 
inspection, and the general estimate of the school as a whole, may 
be valuable for some purposes, and although a skilled inspector may 
often render great service in calling attention to methods which are 
obviously wrong, yet in contemplating any future action whereby 
Secondary Schools may be brought under public supervision, 
examination is of more importance than inspection. It is more 
likely to be just. It is more helpful to the schools, and more ser- 
viceable and satisfactory to the parents. It certainly interferes 
less with the independence, originality, and personal enthusiasm of 
the teachers—educational factors, which, in any conceivable system, 
it is of the greatest importance to encourage.” 

A Private School teacher has his heart and soul in his work, 
and, not being controlled by an inspector, can strike out new lines 
in education, show more initiative, and make his school much less 
of a dead level sort, than a Council School. The Bedfordshire 
County Council, in their Higher Education scheme of 1904, said: 
—“ The best Proprietary or Private Schools have been pioneers of 
educationa] improvement, and their continued existence, efficiency, 
and rivalry, will diminish the risk of stagnation or rigidity in the 
public management of schools.” 

Individuality is the glory of a nation. One of the greatest 
objections to State Socialism is its crushing of individuality. Worst 
of all would be the crushing of individuality in educational matters. 
If all Secondary Schools were Council Schools, the injury to edu- 
cation and the moral self-respect of parents would be even worse 
than the injustice inflicted on Private School Masters, and on rate- 
and taxpayers. One of the chief glories of our forefathers was 
their pride in manfully struggling to do the best they could for 
their children’s education. To-day, the fanatics would have even 
Secondary Education free, thus spoon-feeding the parents at the 
expense of the rate- and taxpayers. 

“Central inspection of schools almost invariably leads to an 
unwholesome sameness.” How much more would central govern- 
ment of schools lead to the same undesirable end! Do we want all 
“ Teachers to become mere officials subordinate to a bureaucracy in 
Whitehall?” The Councils cannot properly manage Primary 
Education. They have too much to do. It would be a farce to 
hand over to them Secondary Education. But, if true friends of 
education, and those who do not wish to pauperise parents, do not 
wake up soon, they may see “ slavery in Secondary Education,” all 
Secondary Schools in the maw and the paw of the State. 


F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 





THE CYPHER EXPRESSION. 


“IT is only in order to render some things, which I shall have 
occasion to say hereafter, intelligible to such readers as may not 
have an opportunity of studying his book, that I have presumed to 
treat of the same subject, after so great a Master. Whatever I 
shall say upon it, if not directly borrowed from him, has at least been 
suggested by what he has already said.” ——“ Essays on Philosophical 
Subjects.” By Adam Smith. Edited by Dugald Stewart. Dublin, 
1795, P. 204. 

In this reference to Berkeley’s “ New Theory of Vision,” Adam 
Smith’s modesty and sincerity is more in evidence than his critical 
acumen. Berkeley was in the first place a churchman and theo- 
logian, in the second place a philosopher, rigidly subordinating his 
philosophy and science to his theological views. If these views had 
the unanimous assent of theologians and metaphysicians which, of 
course, they had not, the position would be a radically vicious one. 
In point of fact, Berkeley’s idealism is idea divorced from its known 
forms of expression, and his God an idea divorced from and deny- 
ing the various expressions we have for the idea of God, expressions 
theologians labour to maintain by reduction to authoritative 
formulas. 

John Stuart Mill, more discriminating, though not less eulo- 
gistic, than Adam Smith, in a review of Professor Fraser's edition 
of Berkeley's works, notes that the “ Essay towards a New Theory 
of Vision” is quite independent of immaterialism, and accepted by 
psychologists who reject Berkeley's idealism. But he notes also 
that Berkeley's description of the facts of vision is permeated by 
the writer’s own theological views. The form, he says, in which 
Berkeley liked to represent to himself those visual appearances of 
linear and aerial perspective, and the muscular sensations attending 
ocular movements, which, being interpreted, inform us of tangible 
distance and magnitude, was that of a language in which God 
speaks to us, and the meaning of which, derived solely from His 
will, is taught to us, not by direct instruction, but by experience. 
And Berkeley's idealism was an extension of this notion to the 
whole of our bodily sensations; these were the direct act of God, 
who by His divine power impresses them on our minds without the 
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interposition of any passive external substance, establishing among 
them those constant relations of existence and sequence required 
for our guidance in life, which suggest to us the unfounded idea of 
objects external to us, other than minds or spirits. The doctrine 
of the essay, a pure and tenable scientific demonstration, was con- 
ceived as a first step towards this metaphysical or quasi-theological 
system. 

Berkeley used the expression, “the ghosts of departed quanti- 
ties,” as a flout at Newton’s doctrine of fluxions, or what was called 
the Infinitesimal Calculus. That doctrine itself at bottom is a 
mere reduction of the crude and clumsy expressions of ordinary 
language, to the precise forms necessary for mathematical compu- 
tations, and has as much or little to say to philosophy or science as 
logarithms or shorthand, is simply a convenient form of expression 
for certain purposes. No argument that Berkeley or anyone else 
ever brought against the notation might not with equal reason be 
brought against current phrases in ordinary language, the common 
arithmetical notation and graphic geometrical representation. 
Berkeley’s argument would, indeed, hold for all language, including 
the mathematical form, be an objection to symbolic expression in 
general, to be put aside with the observation that ideas without 
expressions for them are ghosts we have no experience of, not even 
indeed in the fancies which love to strain experience, Berkeley’s 
quarrel thus was not with mathematical language, but with an 
imaginary “ infidel” mathematician, who believed in mysteries, such 
as quantities infinitely small, and yet infinitely greater than other 
infinitely small quantities, and rejected Christianity because it con- 
tained mysteries above reason. Newton, whose faith in Christianity 
was at least as firm as that of Berkeley, would not have allowed 
that an unsolved problem, such as that of the nature of gravitation, 
was a mystery, because it was unsolved, and his great success in 
dealing with what were commonly called the mysteries of nature 
was due to his taking them as no mysteries. It did not apparently 
occur to him to imagine that fluxions could possibly be supposed to 
involve any mystery whatever. He did not concern himself with 
any determination of the absolute magnitude of quantities, but 
simply with the development of the expression for their measure- 
ment, which was already crystallized in human language. He did 
not invent the expression for cypher, and seeing no mystery in it 
as standing for no quantity, saw no mystery in its common usage 
as a limit for the measures of quantity. He did not expressly 
entertain the question of the origin of the expression, whether it 
was a fact of the natural operation of sense organs proceeding in 
subordination to the purposes of life, or a fact imposed on these 
organs ab extra by God, as Berkeley thought, or by physical 
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nature in the general sense. His task was to reduce an expression 
as ordinarily used to conscious grammatical form, and if he had 
entertained the farther question suggested he would have bcen 
bound by his procedure to have stated it, not as a mystery making 
belief. in mystery reasonable, but as a problem which, under the 
logical condition, might be studied as possibly capable of solution. 

Every theorem has a problem behind it, involved in its demon- 
stration. Berkeley’s theory of vision was a theorem as far as it 
went, leaving a problem behind it to be stated, even if it cannot be 
solved. Berkeley’s theorem is generally allowed to be, on the 
whole, a tenable demonstration of the facts of vision in the eye, 
but the immediate problem behind the theorem is not divine inter- 
position, but the non-physical base, without which these facts would 
be for us as if they did not exist. For distinct vision, as far as the 
eye is concerned, an image of the external object must be focussed 
on the retina, but the focussing itself plays a part in the act of 
vision. Prior, however, to any such act, the external object must 
fulfil certain conditions, not only bringing it into the field of vision, 
but accommodating it to the powers of the field. This entry into 
the field and accommodation to it is aided by the movement of the 
eyes and the body, which again is part of the visual act. Farther, 
ordinary sight to an almost unknown extent does not require con- 
sciousness of detail; a word may be so badly formed that the 
letters separately can hardly be identified, and yet the word itself 
presents little difficulty. This, however, is not so marked as in 
spoken words, in which distinction of sounds, which is a physical 
fact, does not, as a rule, evoke consciousness. Instantaneous 
photography shows us that physical detail is slurred over in the 
same way in the conscious events in ordinary sight ; what we are 
conscious of seeing exists within limits of space and time without 
consciousness of the contained physical detail. We must not, how- 
ever, conclude that this detail does not give the elements constitut- 
ing language without constituting these elements as physically part 
of it. 

The problem, therefore, is to determine in visual detail the 
word-forms which Berkeley supposes directly addressed by God to 
the human mind, a problem that preconception, which itself is a 
distinct problem, did not allow him to realise. If he said that 
everything in vision was the direct act of God, the position would 
be a logical one, but when one part is stated in one sense, the other 
in another sense, we are bound to distinguish the two senses as 
inhering in what we call vision, as an integral act, operation or 
phenomenon. This act, integrated in cognition of it, has two phy- 
sical forms, which we state to ourselves as an outer and inner field 
of vision. 
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The most extensive outer field presented to us is the stellar 
firmament. This field is determined by a vast assemblage of lumi- 
nous points, varying in distribution and brightness. The only real 
physical terms in the field are these points, and, disregarding meta- 
physical considerations, the field itself. The field of luminous 
points, however, is read, not by what exists in itself, but by terms 
introduced into it, which are still physical in sense. These terms 
are symbols of physical nature, like the words I am now writing, 
but their meaning is not assigned, but directly inhering in them 
and presented to us in their form. 


Although the luminous points are admittedly real, we do not 
read them in their true physical sense, but symbolically, #.¢., in a 
sense not inhering in them. We say that Sirius is brighter than a 
faint star, but that may not be physically true. We have to allow 
that the meaning of a symbol is not always immediately presented 
to us, but we can distinguish the symbol apart from its meaning ; 
the relative brightness of Sirius is thus like an Arabic expression 
to a European, not understood, but capable of being understood, 
only, however, if taken as having the meaning of a symbol. 


We come to take the brightness of Sirius, not as an immediate 
presentation, but as an expression or symbol by the general mean- 
ing of symbolic representation, coming step by step to be enforced 
on us, beginning with simple elementary examples of meaning in- 
hering in it. There is no difference between the picture of a man 
as an expression carrying its own meaning, and the picture of a 
straight line, except that the latter ideograph is much the simpler, 
and yet of infinitely greater power as a symbol. In the outer field, 
looking at the constellation Ursa Major, we naturally introduce a 
straight line connecting the two near stars Mizar and Alioth. This 
line has the physical meaning of straightness, direction and sense of 
direction ; we can proceed from Mizar to Alioth, or vice versa, and 
one end of it is precisely the same as the other; therefore objects 
of great and different dimensions do not determine it. Drawing 
the line on paper to scale, it is evident that we get a word-form the 
end-points of which have the meaning of the cypher expression. 
We find, however, that the meaning inhering in the line is definite, 
and particular; we cannot use it as we like. Going back to the 
constellation we may take the next stars in line with Mizar and 
Alioth, when we find that the line expression between the two 
Stars may be varied so as to obtain new meanings; its length may 
be increased or diminished, and direction changed indefinitely. 
From two lines intersecting we get the expression for an angle ; 
from the end points of three or more lines coinciding that for a 
figure. The constant change of direction in passing from one close 
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star to another, in the curve, gave the meaning of continuity, and 
going back to the same point without, as in the case of the straight 
line, going back along it. The meaning expressed thus was that 
end points could be anywhere in the line expression; that the 
straight and terminated form was particular, not general. Thus, in 
the circle the point or cypher expression could be taken anywhere 
in the curve, but once taken had the meaning of a singular point, 
not of two points, as in the case of terminated night lines. 


In the primitive outer astronomy this outer field was mapped 
out by the most general form of the curve, which allowed the 
delineation of men, animals and familiar objects. The scheme of 
representation indulged the fancies of mythology, but not well the 
purposes of life, and the modern navigator determines his position 
at sea by a scheme applicable to the whole outer field, but funda- 
mentally the same in principle. The field is divided by regular 
curves or circles, one set passing through a polar point, the other 
parallel to an equator, neither the polar point nor equator, any 
more than the circles, having physical existence in the true outer 
field. All we can say is that they are physical forms of expression 
in themselves, having the force of word-forms, the meaning of 
which, however, is not assigned, but inheres in them. It is an 


error to suppose that they represent, in the particular sense, the 
projection of the earth’s pole and equator in space. If an orange 
or molecule of matter is supposed fixed in space, as the earth is, 
they would have their own independent meaning in respect of it 
given by this form of physical representation, which would still be 
non-physical in them. 


Once we get the scheme of representation, it is equally applic- 
able to the concave surface we call the outer field of vision, and the 
convexity of the solid surface of the earth. The actual outer field 
has as its base a tangential plane at any point whatever bounded 
by the circle we call the horizon, the usual physical interruptions to 
which are disregarded. Every one of the infinite number of hori- 
zontal planes possible has at its pole a zenith or cypher point corre- 
sponding to another cypher point, the centre of the plane. It is 
evident that these two instantaneous points, and the axis between 
them, are independent of any fixed points in the sky or earth, and 
only as a general form serve to determine such physical points. 
At the equator, the fixed points determined by the earth’s rotation 
are in the horizon, and the early histery of astronomy shows us 
that, though the natural scheme of representation had been de- 
veloped, it did not serve to determine the physical fact of the 
earth’s rotation. What we had from the first was not idea un- 
expressed, but idea giving physical forms of expression for itself. 
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Just as idea or mental operation is primary and original so its 
expression, going along with it, is primary and original, not derived 
from experience of any external non-ideal physical form. The 
line we draw in the outer field of vision from one star to another is 
an ideal creation of physical form which we can equally suppose 
drawn between two points on paper, in which case the points them- 
selves are ideal creations or expressions. The points may happen 
to be presented to us, as in the case of the stars, but the mental 
operation is capable of making, as well as taking, them, and the 
fundamental position is given by their making an expression of 
idea. . 
We know that the apparent concave surfaces, infinite in num- 
ber, which we take as the outer fields of vision, are physically as 
unreal as the centres, zenith points, horizons, and meridians which 
describe them to us. When, however, we pass to the inner field 
of vision, we find these unreal terms translated into terms of reality. 
The concave optic surface, as presented outwardly, lined by the 
sensitive retina, is usually described as merely receptive of presen- 
tations or images of particular external objects. It serves that 
purpose, however, only as it is taken as a whole, as a model of the 
apparent outer field, a model answering the several varying aspects 
of that field. When, thus, the sun is in the outer field, the illu- 
minated disc we call the pupil is a sun for the retinal surface, and 
without necessarily forming an image of the outer sun; the general 
case is where the pupil is illuminated by diffuse light, as when our 
back is turned to the sun. The primitive eye-spot is, indeed, a 
limited surface, defining, not an image, but degree of intensity of 
light. In the subsequent development, images, as an expression of 
degree of illumination of object, arose by concentrating the light 
on them or bringing the object into a strong light. Every cat is 
grey by night; we have to bring an object into the light to distin- 
guish it. The pupil the source of light for the hollow optic sphere, 
only illuminates, and, not at all strongly, a limited surface of the 
sphere opposed to it; under ordinary circumstances the whole 
sphere is a faintly lighted or, in its anterior part, a dark chamber. 
The diminution of light effect is promoted by the posterior surface 
of the iris, the curtain in which the pupil is set, being deeply pig- 
mented so as to be nearly the colour of a purple black grape. The 
inner visual field thus corresponds always to both aspects, day and 
night, of the outer field. Aline drawn from the centre of the 
pupil to the opposed surface of the sphere, the axis of the eye, 
strikes the best lit point of the surface, which is also the centre 
of the most perfect or image-forming area-of vision, this centre 
being called the fovea cextralis, and the area about it the yellow 
spot or dimbus duteus. In some anatomical works the use of the 
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central point is said to be unknown, which is about as correct as 
saying that the use of the zenith point and centre of a horizon in 
the outer field is unknown. Physically, the fovea centralis is the 
centre of a horizon in which points near it are well lit, the circum- 
ferential points being dimly lit, and the movements of the eye and 
body have the meaning of bringing the images of external objects 
into the better illuminated area. Just as in walking or any other 
bodily movement, the meaning of conation, direction, and rate of 
motion, is not only understood, but, if necessary, expressed in 
metrical terms, so the motions of the eye and body, sub-serving 
sight, have the same meanings, showing, however, the important 
fact that meanings do not necessarily require reduction to conscious 
expression for the ordinary purposes of life, requiring it only when 
scientific determination is reached. 


The inner field of vision has thus a physical fixed horizon with 
respect to itself, intersected by an axis similarly fixed, but this 
horizon is movable with respect to the outer field, to any point of 
which within certain limits it may be turned. While, however, the 
outer horizontal plane is an inferior, the inner is a superior base to 
the illuminated area. In the outer field, the eye is the centre of the 
horizontal plane looking upwards, but as sight depends on an ideal 
reading, the true visual point is the centre of the inner horizon 
lying in the optic axis, the illuminated field being below it. 


It does not follow that the anterior dark segment of the optic 
chamber in front or above the geometrical horizon does not play 
an important part in vision. The segment is lined by the retina 
terminated by a jagged margin, the ora serrata reaching nearly to 
the margin of the iris. A directly illuminated point on the yellow 
spot would form, by reflection from it, an image of itself on the 
dark surface of the anterior segment. In travelling at night in a 
lit railway carriage we see, looking out of the window, an image of 
the carriage against the dark background, but in the case of the 
eye we have an image of an image, the secondary image corre- 
sponding to the position of the original object. There can be no 
doubt but that images are formed by internal reflection on the 
anterior darker segment of the retina, but a discussion of their 
representation in sight would be out of place here. 


So far, we have described the inner field of vision, as given by 
the internal surface of a sphere lit -from a relatively small orifice or 
window in front. Small as the orifice is, it is so constructed as to 
contract in a strong light, dilate in a weak, #2, secure an approxi- 
mately constant total illumination. A relatively small area of the 
surface, bounded by a horizon and opposite the orifice, is directly 
illuminated, but the area is not fixed, as far as the eye itself is 
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concerned, is capable of a definite range of movement, and con- 
sciousness of this range is a primary fact in vision. 

Passing to the retina, which is in reality part of the brain 
lining the hollow optic sphere, we find it studded with sensitive 
points millions in number. These, which are called rods and cones, 
are most numerous opposite the pupil in the yellow or more directly 
illuminated area, about the zenith point of the optic axis, but are 
distributed thickly over the whole retina to its margin, and they are 
probably as sensitive, if not more so, in the dark anterior segment 
as in front of the pupil. Like the stars in the outer field, they are 
physically real in themselves, but like the stars, we must suppose 
lines not physically real in the same sense to be drawn between 
them in order to explain the facts of vision. For suppose what we 
call a retinal image was put under the microscope, we would have 
only a system of unconnected points ; practicallythe image would 
depart as a ghost. But just as in the outer field we.can make the 
stellar point system represent Taurus, Orion, Virgo, by lines drawn 
through presented points, so the point system of the inner field 
allows any construction to be formed by the same means. Of the 
millions of sensitive points on the retinal surface, we can arbitrarily 
draw lines between any two, but as ir actual vision points naturally 
become serially excited, we connect these points, and so get what 
we conceive as an image. The image, however, which may be 
that of Ursa Major, has as little true physical reality in the inner 
as in outer field of vision; it is an ideograph, word-form, or ex- 
pression, which may be reproduced on paper, in which case we 
make the point as well as the line. In the outer and inner field of 
vision alike, points are presented to us ready made, but their true 
sense is given by the case in which we make them. In the outer 
field we are determined by the brighter stars, in the inner by the 
more strongly excited retinal points, in both cases slurring over the 
fainter or less excited points, carrying our defining agent, the line, 
or ideograph, past them. The inner conceived image would be 
impossible if the host of retinal points on which it is incident had 
equal value in the physical sense, but we have no reason to suppose 
that they are not equally sensitive. 

There is one point, or rather tract, in the inner field, which is not 
sensitive at all to light, and is called the blind spot. This corre- 
sponds to the entry of the optic nerve, which itself is insensitive 
to light, though in, the illuminated area nearly opposite to the pupil, 
The optic nerve is composed of fibres estimated to number 500,000, 
therefore are less numerous than the true retinal cells, the rods 
and cones, and there is no evidence that they enter or are con- 
tinuous with these ; their function is restricted to vision, the nerves 
regulating the motions, nutrition, and common sensation of the 
eye-ball being derived from other sources. 
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The fibres are true physical terms, and their function, as far 
as we can judge, is merely to transmit the visual expression formed 
in the optic chamber to certain groups of cerebral cells. The 
common assumption made here is that these cerebral cells do not 
simply receive the visual expression from the retina, but elaborate 
it in the form it assumes in consciousness. They have, however, 
the undoubted function of applying the optic ideograph or visual 
expression to the general purposes of the orgamsm. In discharge 
of that function, they necessarily form ideal expressions, just as 
the eye does, refer objects, for instance, to co-ordinates fixed in 
the body, but it is not necessary to suppose that they do what is 
already done for them by the retinal cerebral cells, obviously 
specialised for doing it in the more perfect manner, which reference 
to light as the external object requires. 

Contrary to the usual statement of the theory of vision, the 
characteristic of the visual expression is that it gives no expression 
for externality to the cerebral centres. The optic axis passing 
from the fovea centralis to the central point of the pupil is an 
ideographic line not terminated by the latter point, but projected 
indefinitely in space. In the same way the optical horizons and 
meridians are physically as undetermined internally as externally. 
The optic axis is one of symmetry, with general form for any region 
of space through which it is projected from the fovea, and the 
indefinite visual spheres or cones which, as intersected by planes 
passing through them, give the five kinds of regular curves, hold 
equally for the inner and outer fields of vision. Thus, what the 
eye forms and presents through the optic nerve to the cerebral 
centres is a general expression for space, and not one for the eye 
itself, as a particular and strictly limited element of space. The 
general meaning the organ conveys, and which inheres in its con- 
struction, is not one for internality and externality, but for descrip- 
tion of space. We know the eye only as an object seen; it does 
not identify itself as an instrument seeing ; it does not see its opti 
axis, zenith and nadir points, and the limits of its meridians ; these 
exist for it under no distinction of internal and external space, and 
if they did not so exist the excited retinal points between which 
ideal lines are drawn to form images, would have no determination 
in space. This is so true that a man born blind, the retina remain- 
ing intact, has the unseen factors in vision; he can distinguish the 
above and below, the right and left of the optic axis, and thereby 
perceive or determine the place of outer occupation of space. If, 
however, the retina is at fault he can still do the same thing since 
the faculty is not specific in the retina, but general in the neural 
medium. A lower organism without a nervous system or eye cat 
orient itself in space, since it is, as a whole, a nervous element oF 
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eye. Even in many plants this generalised form of vision occurs, 
and not necessarily in relation to light; their parts orient them- 
selves relatively to an axis of symmetry which yet is an ideal line. 

An ideal point or an ideal line like the optic axis has the 
meaning of the expression for cypher. We can make the point 
and draw the line on paper, in which case it becomes a true physical 
expression, but then if we suppose the optic axis so expressed to be 
restoréd to the eye, it becomes in the organ the ghost of a departed 
quantity, not a quantity infinitely smaller than another infinitely 
small quantity, but a term for no quantity at all, actual cypher. 
The optic axis as a line expression, and the lines we take as de- - 
fining images on the retina, have physical existence, as little as the 
line we suppose drawn from the eye to Mizar, and from Mizar to 
Alioth. The eye, supposed rigidly fixed, would have the angular 
distance between Mizar and Alioth represented by only a single 
point on the retina, determined in position by reference to the 
physically imaginary line, the optic axis. Actually, the meaning 
is one of a point, either Mizar or Alioth, and then of a line given 
by the motion of the single point over the retina describing an 
imaginary line on the retina. There is no instantaneous represen- 
tation of two bright external points in the eye, but a movement 
whereby the excitation of one retinal point passes on to another in 
a different position relatively to the optic axis. In the particular 
case the motion has the meaning of a right line, and this line is 
usually stated as due to the persistence of an impression, just as 
if any such line existed as a physical fact of vision. Even if a 
point of excitation passed across the concave surface of the retina, 
leaving a trace behind it, the trace would not be a right line, not, 
indeed, a line at all, but the true image is a perfect imaginary line, 
the end points of which are referred to the optic axis. If we take 
two stars as distant as possible in the field of vision the stars 
themselves are each in a meridian, but the line we draw between 
them is a straight one, in a plane intersecting the meridians, and 
this scheme is represented or reproduced in the retina. 

But not in the true physical sense, which would require a 
permanent and complete diagram. The retinal diagram vanishes 
as quickly as it is formed, leaving the retina free to form another 
quite different diagram, while the image on a photographic sensitive 
plate is permanent. The outlines on the retinal plate are the 
ghosts of departed terms when they vanish, and the ghosts of the 
terms before they appear, and as they appear to exist. Newton’s 
statement of the nature of fluxions in the “Principia,” said by 
many of his commentators to be invalidated by Berkeley in the 
“Analyst,” is, in point of fact, a verification of Berkeley's own 
demonstration of the factS of vision. Only Berkeley under the 
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influence of his theological preconceptions stops short, and brings 
in God to explain the meanings which inhere of themselves in the 
visual fluxions. The power of a retinal point is the power of a 
geometrical point as a cypher expression, to allow any number of 
lines in every possible direction to be drawn through it, thereby 
determining the cypher expression as a meaning inhering in those 
lines, and the planes they imply. But this ideographic expression 
is original, not derived from a retinal point or a star; the retinal 
point or star, like a point on paper, only serves a purpose without 
dictating it. If we have a great crowd of points on paper the 
original power of expression is denoted by our grouping them any 
way we like, the meaning of an expression thus formed being 
cypher in physical sense. If we suppose that the points are not 
disposed at random, but in some way physically connected, we are 
not determined by the connection, which, as we know in the case 
of the stars, may be illusory and unreal, but bring the original 
form of the expression for meaning to effect the possible 
determination. 

The great merit of Berkeley’s theory is that it makes visual 
expression at bottom a form of language ; its great demerit that it 
passes over the word-forms of the language as arbitrary symbols 
without meaning in themselves, and postulates’ a supernatural 
agency as impressing their meanings on us a) extra. This position 
is stated as a problem in a form incapable of solution, and Berke- 
fey’s quarrel with the mathematicians seems to be inspired by a 
suspicion that the language of mathematics made pretensions to 
solve it. 

But this and every other criticism of Berkeley, like Adam 
Smith’s, must acknowledge that he was a master, a great master 
of thought, and that, even when the criticism is adverse, it is he 
that has made it possible, suggested and opened the door to the 
subject for criticism. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 





CONTINENTAL SOBRIETY. 


IN the solution of the Liquor Problem, which, to some, seems so 
easy, but which others know to be so wide and complicated, one 
cannot afford to neglect light from any source. The experience of - 
any country which seems to furnish guidance ought not to be 
omitted from the most careful consideration of all who make any 
claim to competence in the criticism of the conflicting policies of 
Temperance Reform now before the public. 

Signs are not lacking that in the field of the Drink Controversy 
one of the great issues of the immediate future will be, as to whether 
or not, or to what extent, the public house, as we know it, should 
be made to assume the shape of those places in which the Con- 
tinentals are wont to take their intoxicants. 

Perhaps there is no. impression which the casual tourist or 
visitor of the western countries of Europe more commonly brings 
home with him, than that of the seeming sobriety of the folk 
across the Channel. Without much examination of the materials 
which have created this impression, he jumps to the double con- 
clusion that the apparent temperance of the lands he has just 
visited is as complete as it appears, and that if their drink systems 
could be transplanted here, all would be well, or, at any rate, a 
marvellous change for the better be accomplished. Of course, it 
would not necessarily follow, that even if the Continental people 
were as sober as to all outward seeming they are, either that their 
sobriety should be attributed to their method of drink-sale, or that 
such method would produce similar results here. 

Differences of climate, temperament, appetite, employment, 
and wages, count for much. The foreigner with centuries behind 
him of a warm climate, farinaceous food, and but little taste for 
alcohol, is in a very different case to the Britisher who comes, it 
may be, from a long line of hard drinkers and large flesh-eaters. 
All temperance reformers are agreed that free trade in intoxicants 
so largely practised in the adjoining European countries, has been 
a ghastly failure when and wherever tried in England. The 
necessity for substituting something better for the publichouse 
as we know it at home, is universally admitted. The desira- 
bility of establishing houses of refreshment and entertainment, with 
large recreation rooms, light, airy, healthy and pleasant, where 
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whole families—parents as weil as children—can indulge in games 
and listen to music, commends itself to everyone, but the way in 
which it should be done, and whether or not, and to what extent, 
alcohol should be sold, is an entirely different issue. 

The demand now being so persistently pushed in certain quar- 
ters, that we should immediately proceed to reform ourselves, and 
attain the same sobriety as our Continental neighbours, by the 
introduction, in place of our own drink-shops, of the German beer- 
garden and the French café, owes its strength almost entifely to 
the popular conviction that intemperance, where these institutions 
abound, is, if not, indeed, unknown, at any rate, incomparably less 
than at home. 

It is proposed, in a few pages, avoiding strictly the other at- 
tractive issues which incidentally present themselves, to show how 
wide of the truth is this populat conviction. The study of no 
subject more urgently calls for obedience to the ceaseless injunc- 
tion of Matthew Arnold, that we should make it our prime duty to 
know things as they really are, and whatever our individual predi- 
Tections may be in regard to this vexed and perplexing drink 
problem, it will be timely and useful to see the reverse side of the 
shield, if only one side of it has hitherto been turned to us. So far 
as mere ocular demonstration goes, the Britisher certainly seems to 
enjoy pre-eminence in manifesting the outward and visible signs of 
alcoholic excess. His method of drink all conduces to this. He 
drinks quickly and recklessly. His essential characteristics when 
in his cups are such that the world soon knows it. He argues and 
fights, he is noisy and disorderly. He assaults his neighbour, the 
police, and even his wife and children. He reels through the street 
and openly proclaims his degraded condition to a more or less dis- 
gusted public. Some States provide for the very prompt removal 
of the drunken man from the public eye, and in some 

countries the trader who makes him drunk is held re 
sponsible for at once getting him safely home. In Great 
Britain, on the contrary, everything combines to assist the 
toper in making his offensive presence as obtrusive as possible, 
even down to the appearance in the Police Court, and the futile and 
useless sentence of five shillings and costs. With comparatively 
few exceptions, the foreigner carries his liquor better, or at least 
less offensively, and avoids much of the open discredit which should 
properly be his, and only when he is followed to his home and else- 
where, can we accurately discover the extent of his intemperance. 

No one can make a careful study of that Continental literature 
which in any way reflects the social life of the people with which 
it deals, without being impressed with the prominence given to the 
drink evil, particularly in the fiction of each of the countries con 
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cerned. The powerful and realistic pictures of the inebriate found 
in the pages of nearly every French Romancist, either up from or 
down to Zola, have their parallels in the works of the most popular 
novelists of every country, from Denmark to Italy. The denun- 
ciations of alcoholism which one finds pervading so many of the 
classic writers of Germany and France, could not be exceeded by 
the most unmeasured utterances of the followers of Rechab in this 
country, and furnish the strongest proof that the intemperance 
which seems so negligible a thing to the British tourist, is to the 
keenest observers of those who know their own countries best, a 
very real and terrible thing. j 

The comic press of a country not seldom presents as true a 
reflex of its social life as can be found, and the frequency with 
which the drunken appear in the pages of the humorous journals 
conveys much to the student. Perhaps even more informative are 
the numberless cinematograph shows, which, with lightning rapidity, 
have run all over the Continent, and which in the Latin no less 
than in the Teutonic countries, can be found in every town of any 
pretensions. That the tipsy and the dipsomaniac peculiarly lend 
themselves to cinematographic purposes, does not entirely account 
for the fact that they figure so continuously in the scenes chosen 
for display. ‘ 

How alarmed the Continental Governments have become as 
to the spread of alcoholism amongst their people, is illustrated ty 
the support they have given to the various International Congresses 
on Alcoholism, and by the declarations of the official representatives 
which they have each of them sent to these great assemblies. 

The Continental Café system, which is now so strongly advo- 
cated for this country, has resulted abroad in a consumption of 
alcohol which is even greater than that in the United Kingdom. 
The following table from the Brewers’ Almanack, 1909 (pages 336 
—337), gives the consumption per head of pure alcohol by the 
principal nations:—France, 9°69; Italy, 6°53; Belgium, 5°44; 
Switzerland, 5°42; Spain, 4°62; Portugal, 4°27; Austria, 4°26; 
Germany, 4°19; Denmark, 4°18; United Kingdom, 3°42. 

“The United Kingdom,” says the Almanack, “ stands tenth, a 
position which utterly belies the assertion so commonly made that 
its inhabitants are the heaviest drinkers in the world.” It is true 
that the number of convictions for drunkenness in continental 
countries is lower than in the United Kingdom, but the differing 
methods of record, widely varying laws, and standards of adminis- 
tration, preyent any fair comparison. 

Sundbirg, the eminent Swedish statistician, in his tables work- 
ing the matter out on a slightly different basis, makes Great Britain 
over the period 1901—1905 take as to the per capita consumption 
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of spirits, the seventh place, as to beer the second place, as to wine 
the eighth place, and as to general alcoholic consumption also the 
eighth place. In some countries, owing to the free distillation 
allowed to peasants and wine growers, of some of their products, 
the actual consumption greatly exceeds that which is officially 
recorded. 

According to the Genevan Statistician Jules Denis, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Austria, and Germany, all have 
many more public houses in relation to population than has Great 
Britain. 

Fifty years ago, France was one of the most temperate coun- 
tries in the world, and yet to-day she stands at the head of all the 
countries in the world as the greatest consumer of alcohol in its 
various forms. 

Alphonse Daudet used to attribute the alarming spread of 
alcoholism in France to the introduction of the absinthe habit. Mr. 
Robert H. Sherard records that he often said to him: “ This habit 
was acquired by our soldiers in Algeria and Tunisia during our 
wars there, and was by them brought back to France. Before 
those wars we were a very sober people. In the South especially, 
an intemperate man was altogether an exception. We used to 
boast that we were born drunk, that is to say intoxicated with the 
light and warmth of our sun, and so stood in no need of alcoholic 
stimulants. But all that, 4é/as! is changed now.” 

Less than fifty years ago, Frenchmen consumed per head an- 
nually less than 3} pints of alcohol. To-day, the average adult 
Frenchman drings seventy pints of spirits at 100 deg. of strength— 
that is, almost equivalent to 165 pints of brandy—a year. Thirty 
years ago France contained a wine shop or café for every 109 
inhabitants. To-day there is one for every forty. Liquor selling 
establishments in Paris number 30,000, while I.ondon, whose popu- 
lation is more than double, has only 6,000. Nearly every French- 
man is now his own distiller. It seems incredible, but Dr. Bertillon, 
the head of the Municipal Statistical Department, says there are 
1,378,000 distillers in France. France loses annually 150,000 per- 
sons through tuberculosis, and the famous French Statistician just 
mentioned. has no doubt that alcoholism is principally responsible 
for it. He advises, in regard to current proposals that a quarter 
of Paris should be demolished, favoured by many people as the 
best method of preventing consumption, that it would be wiser to 
fight spirit-drinking. In some parts of the country the people take 
alcohol as others drink water, consuming nearly two pints daily. 
An official report presents us with the following facts :—- 

“In some parts of France the peasants take coffee four 
or five times a day, and always. put in a dose of brandy so 
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strong that it is rather brandy with coffee, than coffee with 
brandy. The budget of a family of three persons, makers of 
sabots, earning £90 a year, at Neuchate, showed one-fifth was 
spent in drink. The habit of nipping is so constant 
at Rouen, that.in a workshop of 150 men, the master declared 
he only knew of five he dared send into the town to effect 
repairs, ‘the others would be certain to go on the spree.’ In 

Calvados de Fers and Falaise, workmen drink as much as a 

litre of cider brandy a day. It takes the place of food. At 

Rouen the dock labourers earn three francs a day, and they 

spend four or eight sous a day on food; the rest goes in in- 

fernal liquors. The soup served at the morning or evening 
meal contains a large portion of spirit, and this is the fare on 
which children are often raised.” 

In 1875, of cabarets (saloons) there was one to every 109 
inhabitants in France, in 1885 one to every 94—omitting Paris. 
The consequences of this excessive drinking on the vitality of the 
nation are already showing themselves in the low birth-rate, and in 
increasing defects in the physique of the new generation. Drinking 
is not confined to the male sex. In certain cantons the female 
drinkers absorb one-fifth to one-third of a litre daily. Absinthe 
intoxication among, women, according to Lancereaux, is, without 
exaggeration, as frequent as among men; so the women rarely 
have children after thirty years of age. In Normandy, the work- 
ing classes, as a rule, are nourishing even their young babies on 
plentiful additions of eau de vie to whatever food is taken. Ata 
public feast the infant is forced to swallow its first dose of brandy, 
and never a day passes without brandy or gin being given the 
infants. The massacre of infants is always in progress. Several 
school mistresses assured Dr. Leroy (of L’Eure) they, had fre- 
quently found little girls intoxicated in the afternoon, and unable 
to work. 

Mr. Sherard, in his book, “ My Friends the French,” describes 
his experiences whilst living for a time over a grocer’s shop in St. 
Malo. He says: “I used to observe the extraordinary amount of 
drinking that goes-on in Brittany, especially amongst the women. 
All day long, little boys and girls came running in, on errands from 
the parents. A frequent order would be ‘One sou’s worth of 
Sugar, one’s sou’s worth of coffee, and”—putting down a franc 
piece—“ fourpence worth of brandy.” Mr. Sherard recommends 
anyone who is interested in the systematic poisoning and degrada- 
tion of a fine race, to read the dreadful report published in 1902 
by Dr. Laborde, on the subject of the cordials, ligueurs, and 
aperitifs in general, and of absinthe in particular, which are con- 
sumed in such huge and increasing quantities by the French nation. 
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The absinthe habit is a rooted one in France, and even the children 
are becoming familiar with the poison. Of a class of 49 pupils, 30 
recently acknowledged that they had tasted absinthe, and in a class 
of 63 children, between six and nine years of age, 24 admitted they 
were given brandy every day. Mr. Sherard, after a careful analy- 
tical consideration of absinthe and kindred drinks, blames the 
alcohol. He says: “I think that it is the alcohol that does it, 
because I know that people who drink enough cider can eventually 
land themselves in the same state of physical and mental wreck 
as even the most hardened votaries of that ‘green goddess’ which 
caused such a breakdown in Alfred de Musset.” 

In a Police Station in Paris not very long ago, there were 
brought in from the streets in one day, six prisoners so demented 
from absinthe drinking, that they had all to be sent to the lunatic 
asylum. Absintheurs drop down dead in the streets of apoplexy, 
and of cerebral congestion and heart failure, every day that dawns 
red over Paris. The French Government has admitted that the 
number of convictions in France ridiculously misrepresents the 
amount of excessive drinking that prevails. The official volume 
which corresponds to our “ Judicial Statistics” shows the number 
of convictions to be over 50,000 a year. 

Maitre Henri Robert, the famous French lawyer, speaking in 
Paris a short time ago, said that the drink curse was the direct 
cause of the physical and moral degeneracy observable in the 
French race. In some districts the Recruiting Councils had to 
refuse as many as 50 per cent. of the young men called to serve 
with the colours. He pleaded with schoolmasters, officers, and 
women, to do their utmost to fight the scourge of the family and 
society. 

Germany is not, in the strict sense, a single great country, but 
a conglomeration of nations, each with its individual special con- 
ventions and social customs, sometimes differing very widely from 
each other. In the matter of its drink experience, the Fatherland 
can, however, be fairly treated as a whole. The Teutons could 
never claim the reputation for abstemiousness which the French 
formerly enjoyed. In every period representative Germans have 
denounced the national drunkenness in the strongest of language. 
Martin Luther in his day, went so far as to say: “I have prayed 
to God that He might destroy the whole beer-brewing business, 
and the first brewer I have often cursed.” 

Although in the forties the Temperance Movement attained 
great proportions, there being in 1846 no less than 1,426 Temper- 
ance Societies with a membership exceeding a million, the country 
has suffered in this matter a most regrettable relapse. Those who 
have taken the trouble to master the facts for themselves are simoly 
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astounded at what close examination reveals. Well might the 
author of “Our German Cousins,” that exhaustive collection of all 
that can be said in eulogy of our rivals across the North Sea, feel 
constrained to say: “It is not fair to Great Britain for ever to 
hold up the German as the type of sobriety. There are, goodness 
knows, institutes enough in the Fatherland, where a drunkard is 
offered a chance to reform, and those institutes are well filled. 
There is no more pathetic sight in Germany than the drun‘ard 
settlement of Bielefeld, and again and again the great founder of 
that great institution, Pastor von Bodelschwingh, has insisted ae 
drunkenness even in Germany is the curse of the age.” 

The writer, in trying to provide for a Berlin inebriate, was 
startled to find that every German institution to which he applied 
was crowded to the doors. There are at present no less than forty 
Inebriate Institutes (Trinkerheitstatten) in Germany. The statis- 
tics of the cases of delirium tremens in the hospitals of the capital 
and other large centres of population are staggering. On com- 
paring the figures of 1877—1879 with 1898—1900, we find the 
proportion of reported hospital cases of chronic alcoholism has in- 
creased in 20 years from one in 3,500 of the population, to one in 
1,103. Even in Munich, the home of mild alcoholic beverazes, 
Doctors Rauer and Bollinger found that one in every sixteen of 
the hospital patients died of “ beer-drinker’s heart.” No less than 
200,000 persons are annually brought within reach of the law 
through the agency of alcohol, while one-third of the suicides are 
attributable to drink. The figures affecting the German Empire 
are really much more significant than they at first blush appear, 
for neither drunkenness nor suicide are treated as punishable 
crimes. In Hamburg, Munich, and some other large towns, drunken 
persons are regarded as temporarily stricken with illness, and are 
treated as such, by being promptly removed to infirmaries, etc. 
The German tables, showing the number of charges for inflicting 
“cut heads,” and other bodily injuries, show a vast preponderance 
on the Sunday, which in the Fatherland corresponds with our 
Saturday, not infelicitously styled by one of our Judges as “ pay- 
day, play-day, and crime-day.” All over the Continent, indeed, 
Sunday, the day when there is the most drinking, is the day on 
which assaults and crimes against persons are most numerous. Some 
Teutonic authorities congratulate themselves that the consumption 
of spirits does not show such a vast increase as that of beer, but 
the author of “Our German Cousins” says: “It has to be ad- 
mitted that the consumption of ardent spirits in Germany is very 
considerably on the increase. The consumption of foreign spirits, 
for example, increased 11 per cent. in one year, 1906-7. The 
consumption of German spirits increased 10 per cent. in the same 
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year. There is, in practice, a distinct tendency to increase the 
spirit-drinking bar in the great towns in Germany.” 

The estimated population of Germany was 63,000,000 on June 
1st, 1908. The annual drink bill, and that in a country with a 
people incomparably poorer than our own, is a little over 
#150,000,000. There has been a steady increase in Germany’s 
total expenditure on alcohol during the last few decades. The 
consumption of beer rose from 90.6 litres per head of the popula- 
tion in 1873, to 124 litres in 1899, or 37 per cent. It is now in- 
‘creasing 40 litres per head per year. The annual increase in the 
population is estimated at 920,000. The annual expenditure on 
alcohol per average family of five is rated at 237 marks (£11 17s.). 

Mr. R. M. Berry, in his “Germany of the Germans,” writes: 
“ One has only to visit one of the receiving stations for drunkards 
in the suburbs, and one can there see daily at about mid-day, half- 
a-dozen men and women handed over by policemen in uniform, who 
have brought them from police headquarters. Some of them are 
in a state of complete collapse, suffering from alcoholic poisoning, 
others, recovering from a heavy bout of drinking, and in various 
states of jollity or remorse ; still others are, for the time being, in- 
sane, and require force to keep them from injuring themselves or 
others.” 

The Poor Law Authorities find it necessary to place over a 
thousand persons under guardianship in public institutions every 
year, in consequence of their alcoholic tendency being a danger to 
the community as well as to their families, and this number would 
be greatly augmented but for the fact that many of the poorer 
parishes decline to take action against the drunkards for fear they 
should become a burden to the public funds. Official statistics for 
the Empire show that the number of habitual drunkards is increas- 
ing. In the three years from 1877 to 1879, there were 12,836 
persons under treatment in hospitals and sanatoriums suffering from 
alcoholism, while 2,556 more were confined in lunatic asylums. In 
the years from 1899 to 1901, these figures had increased to 65,433 
and 7,394 respectively, an increase of 500 per cent., while the 
population had in the meantime augmented by only 33 per cent 
The number of cases of heart disease, rheumatism and gout, in- 
creased in the same period by 600 per cent. 

In Leipsic all the cases of chronic alcoholism which come 
under the notice of the Municipal Poor Law Department, are 
handed over to the Temperance Societies, who endeavour to induce 
the victims to enter a home for drunkards during a certain period. 
The Municipal Council supports these homes with an annual grant 
of £150. The authorities find that drunkenness is the cause of 
most of the poverty in the city. 
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The Imperial Statistical Department, in its report on the work- 
ing of the compulsory sick insurance of workmen, points out that 
in 1905 there were no fewer than 34,375 cases of illness caused by 
excessive drinking of alcohol; in 1906 there were 309,226, and 
in 1907 there were 45,248. Taking the average cost to the insur- 
ance funds of a case of sickness, in these three years alcoholism has 
been responsible for the outlay of £314,777 in sick pay alone. In 
these figures the sickness caused by the effects cf alcoholism on 
the nervous and digestive systems is not taken into consideration. 
¢ In Berlin there is a wine, beer, or spirit dealer for every 157 
inhabitants, including men, women and children. Mr. Berry re- 
cords that “in the country districts during the harvest, when every 
available hand is called in to help, the children working in the 
fields are often given a glass of spirits ‘to encourage them,’ as 
their parents and employers say. Even the suckling babies have 
a lump of sugar dipped in spirits and tied in a piece of linen, given 
them to suck, so as to keep them quiet. It certainly has the desired 
effect, but also produces other consequences, in inducing epilepsy, 
nervousness, and disturbances of the body and brain.” The re- 
cruiting officers of the Army have noticed, in consequence of beer, 
coffee, and cheap spirits taking the place of milk in the country 
districts, a marked diminution in the stature and strength of the 
rural recruits, a much larger percentage of whom are now rejected 
as unfit for service than was formerly the case. The big breweries 
and distilleries, we are told, have established depositories in prac- 
tically every district, whence beer and spirits are delivered direct 
into the peasant’s houses on the instalment system. 

Those who, in the study of the drink evil, make such an in- 
finite distinction between spirits, as compared with beer and wine, 
will not find much satisfaction from investigating the results of 
observations made by medical authorities in the German Inebriate 
Institutes. For instance, Dr. Delbrick the head of the Bremen 
Asylum, mentions that out of 149 patients in a private inebriate 
— 41 set down their inebriety to spirits, 30 to wine, and 78 to 

eer. 

The Germans have an amazing Bierdurst; and many of their 
drinking customs (Trinksitten), intimately interwoven with the 
domestic and social life of the people, are admirably calculated to 
promote excess in liquor. 

The notorious Kneipe, or beer-clubs, are by no means confined 
to students, and in too many parts of Germany men spend most of 
the evening drinking beer and smoking with their friends, while the 
women folk are by themselves or with the children at home. Never- 
theless, it is the drinking orgies of the German students practised 
so continuously on such a scale, and with such intricate rites, which 
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best illustrate the lowness of the standard df sobriety in the 
Fatherland. 

Human ingenuity is taxed to the uttermost in devising fresh 
methods for stimulating the consumption of drink, and still more 
drink. 

Sixty seide/s is not considered at all an excessive consumption 
for one evening’s schmaus. ’ 

In a pamphlet by the writer, recently dispatched to every 
Justice of the Peace in England and Wales, reference is made to a 
lately published work of Jules Huret, well known in Germany, 
entitled “In Deutschland,” descriptive of life and manners in the 
Empire. In it he gives some actual details of a Komment-Kneipe 
in Géttingen, as follows. It may not be savoury reading, but it is 
both real and realistic: 

“ But no one can go on swilling down beer for hours un- 
punished. The stomach must, indeed, be marvellously elas- 

tic; but to bolt six or eight litres of beer (about 24 to 32 

tumblers), within a very short time, must affect the internal 

organs, and primarily the stomach. A procession of student- 
caps in all colours, continually files past in front of me, chiefly 
blue ones, Saxonia. Their wearers look very unwell. I made 

a remark about it, and am told that they are going to the 

Vomitorium! Shall I describe what I saw there? It is not 

nice, and hardly decent. But in the interests of truth it is 

incumbent on me to give a faithful account of all I have wit- 
nessed here. Through the window I could see a zinc-lined 

slop-sink, having a large iron handle right and left of it. As I 

watch, I can just see the top of one cap after another bending 

over the sink, while two hands cling convulsively to the iron 
handles. That is quite"enough. I watch the caps file past 
with redoubled interest now. There are the Saxon blue, the 

Westphalian green, Hanover, Brunswick, and Bremen; the 

Hansa towns, the Grand Duchies, the minor kingdoms of Ger- 

many—all take their turn at the emetic sink. What a picture 

of imperial solidarity! Now they return—not very steady on 
their legs, their faces still wan from recent exertions—rubbing 
the tears of exhaustion out of their eyes. As soon as they 
are. seated at the table the drinking starts with renewed energy. 

And the little walk repeats itself several times during the 

course of the evening. No! It is disgusting! I am abso- 

lutely convinced that Germany would lose nothing by the giv- 
ing up of such customs.” 

Well might Von Moltke himself declare that Germany had far 
more reason to fear the drinking habits of her people than all the 
armies of France. 
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English for the most part seem to cherish the most extra- 
ordinary delusions as to the German beer-garden. The general 
conception of them seems to be that of sy!van bowers where, under 
the blue sky, nature and art combine to furnish all that is refining 
and desirable, so that grossness and excess can hardly live. Of 
course, they differ. widely from each other, but the average beer- 
drinker’s resort of the Teuton is worlds apart from the idea of it 
current in this country. In a vast number of cases the word 
“ garden,” is the most ludicrous of misnomers. What is elsewhere 
called a “ beer-garden” is in Munich rightly styled a “ beer-cellar.” 
In the large cities it is often very difficult to discriminate between 
garden and café, and call themselves by whatever name they may, 
they are not seldom the resort of demi-mondaines and veritable 
homes of demoralisation. 

Here is a native picture printed by that talented authoress, 
Rosa Voight, who knows the conditions im Bavaria intimately :— 

“A great beer garden. The fittings consist only of a 
number of tables ard chairs. Hundreds of men, women, and 
children sit round, each with a mug of beer. A noise of 

shouting and thumping om tables makes it impossible for a 

word to be heard. Waitresses carry their loads of glasses and 

mugs full of foaming beer. Here is a young man, with pallid, 
emaciated face and bleared eyes, taking the last coin from 
his purse to pay for a mug of beer. Dull, blear eyes stare at 

the tables, and coarse, unfriendly speeches are made—there a 

quarrel begins which threatens to become a fight. Here a 

young man murmurs into the ears of a girl nevt to him ugly 

words that make her blush violently. There is a table of 
students, drinking to the word of command, and making their 
well-known jokes, which are received with noisy laughter. 

Here is one who curses God and authority, and all State 

Government. All one sees and hears is animated by the same 

spirit—alcohol.” 

Dr. Kraut, of Hamburg, has recently made an elaborate inves- 
tigation into the result, so far as ascertainable, of the sale of 
alcohol in beer gardens in the towns possessing them, as com- 
pared with the sale at the ordinary bars. The latter differ little 
from an ordinary English drink-shop, while the former are in the 
style of a bar, with a large open space, more or less deserving 
the name of garden, with as many chairs and tables as possible, 
with roundabouts, gymnastic apparatus, swings, skittle alleys, and 
a stand for a band. The Doctor’s conclusion was that the one 
institution was just as much the cause of alcoholism as the other. 
At the door of the beer-gardens, rightly or wrongly, is laid a 
main portion of the discredit arising from the fact that the women 
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of Germany, who, fifty years ago, were almost total abstainers from 
alcohol, are losing their reputation for sobriety. 

A few months ago, the Brewing Trade Review contained what 
it described as “a thoughtful and excellent letter” from Sir E. 
Durning-Lawrence, no mean authority. After giving various 
tables, he proceeds: “ No one acquainted with the facts can fail to 
feel proud of the comparative sobriety of our country as compared 
with other nations, especially with France, which consumes not 
much less than three times as much alcohol per head, and with 
Germany, which consumes almost exactly one and a quarter times 
as much alcohol per head. I have myself seen more drunken 
people in a day in an Austrian town, than I have seen elsewhere in 
my whole life, and I was told that on that particular Sunday every 
man got drunk, and really such appeared to be the fact. We must 
also remember that in Germany, drinking contests are still publicly 
encouraged by the highest authorities. It was at one time hoped 
that Bismarck would not continue to lend countenance to such 
disgraceful proceedings, but these hopes were disappointed. Only 
a few years ago a student succeeded in drinking in a single night 
nine gallons of beer, and by so doing was almost universally, and 
certainly in the highest quarters, considered to have gained glory 
for himself, and conferred distinction upon his friends. Thank 
God, in this country we are beginning to see that it is not glorious 
to consume™large quantities of alcoholic liquor, and we are trying 
to put down drunkenness in a way that sets a brilliant example to 
neighbouring nations—an example which, no doubt, in time they 
will have the good sense to follow, so as to diminish the drunken- 
ness of France and the drunkenness of Germany, which is to-day 
so greatly in excess of the drunkenness of the United Kingdom, 
where we rejoice to realise that enormous progress has already 
been made in sobriety, however strongly we may feel that much 
still remains to be accomplished.” 

No one can have paid many visits to Belgium, as has the 
writer, and failed to learn that in the growing alcoholism of her 
people she has to meet the deadliest of her enemies. In his 
monumental work, “ Land and Labour Lessons from Belgium,” Mr. 
R. Seebohm Rowntree has collected the facts bearing upon the 
Belgic Drink Problem in better form than they can be found else- 
where. He estimates that more than one-sixth of the income of 
the working classes is spent in drink. He says:— 

“Upon the average, every Belgian consumes annually 1°06 
imperial gallons of spirits, 1°05 imperial gallons of wine, and 
49°37 imperial gallons of beer. While the consumption of 
spirits per head of the population in many European countries 
exceeds that of Belgium, her fer capita consumption of beer is 
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almost 50 per cent. in advance of any of them, and if we take 
all alcoholic drinks into consideration, and speak of them in 
terms of absolute alcohol contained, we find that the Belgians 
consume more absolute alcohol per head, than any other nation 
in Europe, with the sole exception of France. Mr. Rowntree 
quotes an address of Baron R. du Sart de Bouland, Governor 
of the Provincial Council of Hainaut, delivered at the opening 
of the session, July 7th, 1903’ in which this distinguished ofh- 
cial said: ‘To be always thirsty, everywhere and under all 
circumstances, seems to be the national characteristic of the 
Belgian. For him every occasion justifies a drink; he drinks — 
in the morning to awaken himself and to puil himself together, 
before dinner to get up an appetite, and after dinner to aid 
digestion, after working hours to restore his energy, and before 
retiring to make him sleepy. He drinks on Saturday, because 
it is pay day, on Sunday because it is rest day, and on Monday 
because it is ‘the morrow of yesterday. He drinks when he 
is sad, and when he is gay he drinks more. He drinks for 
consolation and for enjoyment, because his affairs go well, or 
because they go badly, because he has inherited from an uncle, 
or because an aunt has left him nothing.’” 

Belgium suffers from practical free trade in imtoxicants, and 
public houses abound everywhere, particularly in the working class 
districts. The Belgian Government in 1906 was compelled to pass 
a law prohibiting the making, importation, and sale of absinthe. 

On March 1st, 1907, there were no less than 210,310 estab- 
lishments in Belgium registered for the on-sale of drink. There 
is thus one establishment registered for the on-sale of liquor for 
every 35 of the population. In some districts there is one public 
house for every 19 of the population, or about one for every six 
adults. In England and Wales the average number of “on” 
licenses is one to every 270 of the population. With the many 
similarities existing between Belgium and Britain, the comparison 
of the above figures is not a little startling. The serving of 
alcoholic beverages to children under sixteen years of age is for- 
bidden, but in practice is seldom enforced. Mr. Rowntree refers 
to a report of the Government in West Flanders, made in reply 
toa Government Commission. One passage ran in these terms :— 

“ There are in our province few districts where the work- 
ing class population is not deeply contaminated by intem- 
perance. It is especially prevalent among the lower classes. 

It attacks both sexes, but especially the men. Gin is the 

drink most generally consumed by habitual drinkers. Drun- 

kenness is on the increase. Poverty, wretchedness, the lack 
~ of education, and the low moral standard are the causes. - No 
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special efforts have been made to our knowledge to prevent 

or combat the habits of intemperance.” 

So troubled has the Belgian Government become by the 
increasing intemperance, that they have granted the right of free 
postage to the principal Temperance Societies, have voted £3,400 
annually to temperance work, have instituted temperance teaching 
in the schools, and passed various restrictive laws, which are in 
themselves extraordinarily significant. In 1898 a Trade Union Act 
excluded from eligibility to official positions all persons interested 
in the liquor traffic, and amongst administrative reforms can be 
mentioned the prohibition of the sale of spirits in barracks and 
railway stations, and by persons in State employment. The jer 
capita expenditure of drink is almost as high as in the United 
Kingdom, and this although drink is very much cheaper in Bel- 
gium. Few men know the Western Continent of Europe better 
than Maurice Maeterlinck, the famous Belgian dramatist and 
thinker, and his pages contain much evidence of the absurdity of 
the British superstition that the Continent*is free from the drink 
plague. His constant point is that the people he knows so well 
fly so readily to alcohol. He writes: “Three days of idleness in 
the great towns fill the hospitals more than three months of work.” 

Many long visits to different Swiss Cantons have served to 
convince me that alcoholism is far more widespread in its effects 
than is commonly supposed. Everyone has heard of the great 
crusade and national referendum, with its decision against the trade 
in absinthe. The appalling ravages of that most insidious of 
beverages compelled an agitation which attained the proportions 
of a national uprising. The best localities of the Swiss towns 
seem singularly free from evidences of open drunkenness, but in 
the lower parts of Basle on a Sunday night I have seen as many 
drunken men as would be found in the worst parts of English 
streets. The Roman Catholic Bishop of the Canton of Fribourg 
said some years ago, that two-thirds of the land of the Canton 
had gone down the thirsty throats of its inhabitants. A little 
Swiss song says :— 


“ A Swiss will get drunk whenever he can, 
Until he is drunk as an Englishman.” 


According to Official Swiss Statistics, 10 per cent. of the deaths of 
men aged more than twenty years are due directly or indirectly 
to alcohol; 20 per cent. of the cases of mental disease of men, 
and 40 per cent. of the crime. One in every eleven deaths among 
men in Swiss towns is due to alcoholism. Swiss alcoholism is 
mainly due to fermented drinks, not to distilled liquors; more to 
the use of beer in German Switzerland, and more to that of wine 
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in French and Italian Switzerland. Wine and beer drinking has 
extended so much of late, that several years ago the Federal 
Government proposed restrictive measures against the growing 
wine plague. Federal Councillor Ruchet, speaking in Parliament 
on behalf of the Federal Council, said truly: “ Alcoholism is 
our great enemy—it is ‘he enemy.” 

Continental Denmark again affords a most painful contrast, 
when considered by the side of the countries of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, whose people share with the Danes so many things in 
common. The latter, eminently progressive as they are in most 
matters, lag even behind the British in progress towards sobriety. 

Some time ago an article appeared in the Brewer's Review, 
written by a correspondent who tried to prove that Denmark is a 
very temperate and moral country, because the people are great 
beer drinkers. One statement made was:—“I have yet to see a 
man drunk upon the street or in a public place in Denmark.” 
Miss Astrid Blume, a well-known Danish publicist, in contradiction 
of the impressions of a casual tourist, recently wrote :— 

“Drunken people upon the streets and in public places 
are a very common sight in Denmark. I am glad to say 
that you would seldom meet a drunken woman out of doors, 
but drunken men—I have seen them in Copenhagen, in the 
little town where I live, in villages, in railway stations,, in the 
trains, everywhere. I do not know if it is worse in America, 
but God knows we have, oh! what a multitude of drunken 
men, both indoors and out. of doors in Denmark.” 

Dr. C. Geill undertook for the Danish Royal Commission on 
Intemperance, a special inquiry for the year 1905. Out of 4,390 
deaths of males aged more than 15 years registered in 1905, over 
22 per cent. were found to be caused directly or indirectly by in- 
temperance. In the years 1899—1903, of males admitted in the 
lunatic asylums, 362 out of 1694 were found to be alcoholics. An- 
other enquiry of the same Royal Commission showed that out of 
4,741 condemned for crime, 43 per cent. were undoubted drunkards. 

In Italy, the alcohol evil is a growing and frightful menace, 
so much so that the Government is directing the most elaborate 
inquiries with a view to counteractive proposals. Dr. R. Hercod, 
whose study of European Alcoholism has given him international 
fame, wrote recently :— 

“T came yesterday from a trip in North Italy. I can 
assure you that alcoholism is making serious progress in Italy. 
Alcoholism through wine is a prevalent form. I have before 
me the results of an inquiry which was made on the relation 
beween alcoholism: and neuropsychopathy in Italy by three 
distinguished medical men, Dr. Amaldi, Director of the Lunatic 
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Asylum of Florence; Seppilli, Director of the Asylum in 
Brescia; and Montesano, Director of the Asylum in Rome. 
This report was discussed at the general meeting of the Italian 
Society for mental maladies at its session in Venice, and has 
just been published. The report states that the proportion 
of mental diseases which are found in Italy to be the result 
of the alcohol habit is as high as in other countries. Out of 
23,292 admissions of men in forty-six lunatic asylums for the 
years 1905—1907, there were 3,332 alcoholic psychoses, or 
14.2 per cent. of all men admissions. In twenty-six of these 
asylums the proportion of cases due to intemperance is 18°6 
per cent. (28°3 per cent, for the men, 5°5 per cent. for the 
women). In reply to a thorough inquiry made by Professor 
Montesano in 196 cities of Italy, 37 per cent. of these cities 
confessed that in their municipalities there was an abuse of 
distilled liquors, and 42 per cent. an abuse of fermented 
liquors. 

“In the Lazio Province, which includes Rome, 40 per cent. 
of the various city authorities acknowledge abuse of distilled 
liquors, and 100 per cent. abuse of fermented liquors. 

“In other words,” comments Dr. Hercod, “ in all the cities 
of the Latium, the municipalities confess that wine abuse, with 
its bad consequence, prevails.” 

Dr. Gore, the Bishop of Birmingham, in a recent speech, 
seemed to favour the establishment in this country of the kind 
of public houses which he had seen in Barcelona, whilst on a visit 
to Spain. He evidently spoke under some misapprehension, for 
there is no equivalent to the English public house in Spain 
There are “tabernas,” which are wine shops, and “cafés,” 
similar to those in France, and both of these establishments have 
generally rooms set aside for gambling. English residents in Bar- 
celona appear to find the local drinking places even less desirable 
than their English prototypes. The Spaniards, in the institutions 
commended by the Bishop, mainly drink non-alcoholic syrups and 
wine containing an infinitesimal amount of spirit. When one con- 
trasts the climate of Spain which, for nine months of the year— 
in the South, at any rate—is as balmy as any in Europe, with the 
cold and foggy climates of the North, where addiction to alcoholic 
beverages seems so much more excusable, the Spanish drinking 
system does not appear, when judged by its results, capable of 
helping us much. “All wine countries are poor,” wrote Smollett, 
and Spain is one of the poorest of them, and yet the consumption 
of alcohol per head in that country is higher than that of Austria, 
Germany, Denmark, or the United Kingdom. Dr. Hercod received 
last year from the then Spanish Prime Minister, a report on the 
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deaths from alcoholism, which aggregate a large number, although 
statistics give only the deaths due directly to the abuse of alcohol. 
So marked has the evil become, that a popular movement has 
sprung up against alcoholism, which bids fair to go far. 

It is not for one moment suggested that Continental experience 
is to be dismissed as either useless for consideration, or as indicat- 
ing that we have nothing to learn from the methods in use across 
the North Sea. The comparisons which can be made are most 
valuable, and the contrast between the progress achieved under 
the countries which have introduced local optionary powers of deal- 
ing with the liquor, and the retrogression witnessed where the ~ 
sale of liquor has been left almost uncontrolled, is of the most 
convincing character. 

Norway and Sweden, once in their drunkenness the reproach 
of Europe, can now claim the premier place for their temperance. 
There is overwhelming evidence that the fons et origo of the 
evil, lies in the alcohol and its fatal fascination for human weak- 
ness, whatever the conditions under which the alcohol is sold, or 
the method of its consumption. 

Nevertheless, where our own people cannot be induced to give 
up their destructive habit altogether, all is to be welcomed that the 
Continent can teach us in the matter of furnishing counter-attrac- 
tions to intemperance, in replacing the heavier liquors by lighter, 
in substituting open-air, ventilation, and publicity, for hot rooms, 
suffocating fumes, and secret “boozing ”—in a word, everything 
which will help us in destroying a drink-inducing environment and 
providing its direct opposite. 

Enough, surely, has been written to justify the contention 
that all proposals which are based upon the sobriety of the Con- 
tinent, demand at least the most careful scrutiny. 

When Mr. Joseph Chamberlain first entered Parliament, he 
said: “Temperance reform is at the basis of all social, political, 
and religious progress in this country.” The truth embodied in 
that declaration could be confirmed by the quoted words of every 
living statesman of note, to whatever party he may belong. The 
absolutely vital importance of preventing temperance reform upon 
which so much hangs, being diverted from lines indicated by well- 
tested and unimpeachable experience, into those that have no such 
vindication at their back, and where mistake proves often so irre- 
vocable, must be the apology for this article. 


ROBERT B. BATTY. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
ASIATIC ? 


THE article on “ Race Prejudice,” in the June number of the West- 
minster Review, calls for some reply, the more so because Mr. 
Cowen—taking the high grount ‘of the brotherhood of man, and 
assisted, perhaps, by a plenteous lack of knowledge of the condi- 
tions created by the mingling of white and coloured races—has 
succeeded in presenting a plausible case against the anti-alien legis- 
lation of the various Colonies. The tone of the writer, and his line 
of argument, are precisely what might be expected from one who 
has not confronted the problem in its practical aspect. Thirty 
years ago, I should have written just such an article as Mr. Cowen 
has done ; but three decades of experience and observation, chiefly 
in New Zealand, but including also Australia, Cape Colony, Hawaii, 
San Francisco, and British Columbia, have altogether altered my 
outlook, completely reversing the altruistic and sentimental view 
that I formerly held. 

My opinion of Asiatics and other coloured races remains un- 
changed. I have the greatest respect for their virtues. I esteem 
them individually as brothers in the great human family. I believe 
that the white race has duties and obligations to fulfil towards 
them; I recognise that they have an equal right with us to the 
earth and its fulness ; I will even admit that they are not “inferior” 
to us, but only “different.” But, when all this is conceded, | still 
maintain that only evil results can flow from the intermingling of 
races, and that not only are the Colonies justified in their policy of 
exclusion, but that the abandonment of that policy would be 4 
crime against civilisation. If the question is examined dispas- 
sionately and apart from the disturbing influences of sympathy and 
sentiment—if the subject is considered in the light of practical 
knowledge rather than of theories and prepossessions—I am satis- 
fred that every reasonable person will uphold the righteousness, 28 
well as the expediency, of preventing, as far as possible, the inter- 
mingling of white and coloured races, as well as the blending of 
diverse forms of civilisation. 

To the question, “ What is the matter with the Asiatic?” I un- 
hesitatingly reply, “ Nothing whatever.” In their own lands, and 
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under their own institutions, the Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, and the 
rest, are altogether admirable. Their religions, philosophies, man- 
ners, and customs, are suited to them. They can live as virtuously 
or as viciously, die as happily or as miserably, and go as Securely 
to heaven or hell, as we can with our “ superior” systems of reli- 
gion, philosophy, and morals. If we had had sufficient sense to 
leave them alone, they would not have troubled us for hundreds of 
centuries to come, if ever. There is ample room for the Caucasian 
race in the wide spaces of America, Africa, and Australia—where 
we admittedly displace really barbarous races—without encroaching 
upon the ancient or nascent civilisations of Asia. But our mistaken . 
Christian zeal, combined with our unholy lust of gain, took us to 
Asia; by persistent battering we broke down the walls of exclusion, 
and we commenced that blending process which wise Colonial 
statesmen now seek to prevent spreading. The “yellow agony” 
in Australia, the Hindu nuisance in South Africa, and the Japanese 
menace in Hawaii and on the whole Pacific coast of America, con- 
stitute the Asiatic’s revenge for our invasion of his lands, or (if you 
prefer it) his response to our invitation to become a Christian and a 
brother. We have succeeded in “awakening” Asia; by-and-bye we 
shall wish we had left it to its slumbers. The Colonies have, in the 
natural sequence of events, been the first to realise the dangers of 
race-intermixture ; and because they seek to prevent great evils, of 
which they see the beginning, they are denounced by home-staying 
Britons, as being inspired by “ race prejudice,” and by other feelings 
and motives unworthy of a great, virile, Christian people. I shall 
endeavour, as briefly as possible, to repel these accusations, and to 
show the sound basis upon which restrictive legislation rests. 

“ Undesirable” is the word that expresses most clearly, and 
without offensiveness, the Colonial objection to Asiatics. Various 
classes of white people are included in the same category, such as 
criminals, consumptives, and destitute persons. There is here dis- 
closed the dominating idea in the exclusive or restrictive immigra- 
tion laws of the dominions overseas—the idea, namely, of preserv- 
ing these new territories for a healthy, vigorous, moral, and homo- 
geneous population. Such, at all events, is the aim of Canadian and 
Australasian statesmen. I do not defend the Natalian attitude of 
desiring to have a supply of coloured serfs, while objecting to an 
influx of free Hindus. That is no more to be justified than was the 
action of the American Colonists in establishing negro slavery. If 
Natal will not have free Hindus, she ought not to introduce them 
under indenture. If she persists in the latter policy, she will suffer 
as terrible a retribution as America has done in connection with the 
negroes. The Asiatic is “ undesirable "—sometimes because of his 
virtues, sometimes because of his vices; but always undesirable, 
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quite independently of either. It is not his “ blood” that is objected 
to, for it is as good as ours, or better; it is not his morals, though 
these are sometimes as execrable as our own; it is not his skin— 
unless when it is leprous ; it is not his religion, for he does not seek 
to proselytise ; it is not always his cheapness and frugality ; it is not 
for any one thing, but for his “ altogetherness,” that he is undesir- 
able. In short, Colonists seek to exclude Asiatics, not because they 
are worse than themselves, but because they are different. 

Mr. Cowen has, perhaps, stumbled upon the truth when he says 
that “the reason for anti-Asiatic measures, to be valid, must be 
common to the several colonies and countries adopting these mea- 
sures, and the objectionable features must be common to the races 
excluded”; but his logic is at fault when he proceeds to argue 
that because different reasons have been assigned for the exclusion 
of various Asiatic peoples from different countries, therefore no 
reason is sound, and the exclusion laws are based solely on race 
prejudice. The reasons assigned for exlusion vary, naturally, with 
the conditions of different countries and communities. The climatic 
reason may be as sound as the economic. But beneath and behind 
all the “assigned” reasons, there is one of universal application, 
which Mr. Cowen passes over very lightly. It is a racial reason— 
not a prejudice—although among the masses it often assumes the 
appearance of unreasoning antipathy. That reason rests upon the 
proved fact that the presence of Asiatics lowers the social status 
and moral tone of white communities. That fact has created a 
strong public opinion in favour of maintaining the Colonies as 
“white men’s countries,” which (in the words of Mr. McKenzie 
King, the Canadian Minister), is “ not only desirable for economic 
and social reasons, but highly necessary on political and national 
groun Thad 

Let us see if that reason is a sound one. Take, first of all, the 
moral ground. Experience everywhere has shown that in mixed 
communities of diverse grades or kinds of civilisation, the moral 
tone is lower than in pure or unmixed cOmmunities. It is a trite 
saying that coloured races are prone to adopt the white race’s vices 
rather than its virtues ; and the converse is equally true. This is no 
more the fault of the Asiatic than it is of the European ; it is simply 
the result of contact. If the introduction of our ethics and religion 
had the effect of elevating coloured races, then our intrusion into 
Asiatic countries might be defended. But, in the vast majority of 
cases, we degrade rather than elevate, and that, despite our most 
strenuous efforts to improve. Similarly, when Asiatics intrude 
upon white communities, the results are inimical to good morals— 
not that the Asiatics desire or endeavour to corrupt the whites, but 
simply because of contact. There are vile clements in all races of 
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mankind, but the vileness is of different kinds and degrees. One 
kind is pitch, and the other soot. Each community, apart, can cope 
fairly well with its own form of pollution ; but, when the pitch and 
soot are blended, cleansing becomes well-nigh impossible. 

On social and economic grounds, the intermingling of races is 
also objectionable. In India and China, where small European 
communities have imposed themselves upon the native population, 
it may be that the social and economic results are good; but in so 
far as that is the case, it is only because there has been no real 
intermingling. The whites treat the Asiatics as inferiors, and keep 
rigidly apart from them. Only thus can the whites protect them- ~ 
selves from degradation. The case is entirely different when 
Asiatics impose themselves upon white communities, as in Australia 
and New Zealand. The coloured races then become agencies of 
economic disturbance and social degradation. They work for 
wages such as no white man could exist upon ; they live in squalid 
and overcrowded quarters; and they sap and destroy the upward 
aspirations of the poorer whites. The latter, instead of always 
having something better to look at and strive after, have a lower 
standard of living, of health and Cleanliness, set before them, and 
the results are disastrous. They sink to the social level of the 
Asiatics, and the degrading tendency proceeds upwards by satura- 
tion, affecting several grades of society. Anyone who knows or 
has read of how “ mean white” farmers live in ignorance, filth and 
squalor, in negro districts of the Southern States of America, will 
understand how insidious, yet irresistible is the process of social 
degradation. The coloured race does not intentionally, or even 
consciously, lower the European ; it simply happens so, by virtue 
of a natural law which neither race can control. As debased coin- 
age will drive out good currency, so a lowered standard of living 
will inexorably spread until its effects are universally felt. The 
economic ground is, therefore, a strong determining factor in the 
Colonial verdict that Asiatics are undesirable. 

On political and national grounds, it is surely most desirable 
that the great British Colonies should be kept closed against 
Asiatics. So far, happily, there has been little racial fusion, but 
the absence of this is likely to lead to political difficulties, by intro- 
ducing a large class of coloured voters with interests diverse from 
those of the whites. The Colonies grant naturalisation to people 
of all races, and Asiatics born on British soil have, of course, all 
the rights of free subjects of the Crown. Under these conditions, 
a large body of Asiatics in a white community may become a“dis- 
turbing and dangerous element. They might influence legislation 
most unwisely ; they would be unreliable as units of defence against 
external foes; they might even conspire against the State, and 
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provoke civil rebellion. Only strict limitation of their numbers 
can provide a safeguard against these dangers. Take, as an extreme 
instance, the case of the Japanese in the Hawaiian Islands. In 
these islands, which now constitute a territory of the United States 
of America, Japanese have been introduced as plantation labourers 
until now they number over 70,000, and are by far the largest 
homogeneous element in the Territory. Last year, these Japanese 
labourers, incited by newspapers printed in their own language, 
organised a general “strike” for higher wages, which was accom- 
panied by rioting, and was found to have behind it a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government. It was only by stern and prompt 
measures, combined with great care and tact, that this movement 
was checked; but all the elements of revolt are still there, and in 
the event of complications arising between Japan and the United 
States, the Hawaiian Islands would at once be seized by the 
Japanese residents. Then, apart from this possibility, although 
naturalisation is denied to adult Japanese entering the territory, 
thousands of Japanese are annually being born there, and, in the 
course of a few years, all political power will pass into their hands. 
It is easy to conceive of a similar state of things having arisen in 
Australasia er British Columbia, if the local Governments had not, 
by timely action, stopped the influx of Asiatics into those regions. 

It will be observed that I have been dealing with three different 
forms of contact between Europeans and Asiatics. These are:— 

(1) A dominant white minority imposing itself upon Asiatics 
in their own countries, as in India and some parts of China. This 
is the least harmful form of contact, socially, economically, morally, 
and politically considered. It mav be defensible, but, so far, it is 
hardly justified by results. 

(2) A dominant white minority, introducing an Asiatic majority 
as labourers, whether indentured or free, as in Natal and Hawaii. 
This system, though chiefly objectionable on political grounds, also 
produces bad social and moral results. 


(3) A servile Asiatic minority, entering countries sparsely 
populated by whites, as in the cases of Australia, New Zealand, and 
British Columbia. This is the form of contact that is fraught with 
the greatest danger, since its results include social and moral de- 
terioration, as well as political and national dangers. 


Each species of contact is objectionable, because of its imme- 
diate evil results; and so far as human prescience can penetrate, 
each threatens to give rise to more difficult problems in the 
future. The ultimate result must, of course, be a blending of races; 
and the contemplation of this opens up a vista of tremendous possi- 
bilities. The most appalling of these possibilities is the entire 
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swamping of the white population beneath a wave of colour. If 
the Asiatic is to have all the rights of a brother, he must be allowed 
to inter-marry with Europeans. Race prejudice is not powerful 
enough to prevent blacks marrying white women, even in the 
United States, where the collective sentiment of antipathy to the 
negro amounts almost to a mania. Prejudice would be impotent to 
stop the blending process in the case of Asiatics. “The Asiatic,” 
Mr. Cowen truly remarks, “is our neighbour and our kinsman, 
nearer far than the negro.” And that is the very reason why we 
must not inter-marry with him, and why we musi prevent the 
possibility, by keeping aloof and separate from him. The Anglo-— 
Saxons, and other peoples of Europe are nothing but bleached 
Asiatics. By centuries of separation, and through climatic and 
other influences, they have evolved a special type of race, with 
qualities of body and mind marking them as superior. Is that 
type to be maintained and improved, or is it to be allowed to retro- 
gress and become extinct? A racial instinct, stronger than all 
sentimental theories of brotherhood, thunders “No.” If Herbert 
Spencer was right—as I profoundly believe he was—in advising 
the Japanese to maintain their exclusiveness, as the only means of 
preserving the ethnic type that had been produced by centuries of 
separate growth, much more are we right who hold that the 
European type should be kept pure, so that we may transmit to 
future generations those mental and moral characteristics that have 
done so much for human progress. 

Such is the prepotency of primitive types, and so easy is the 
process of social, moral, and mental degeneration, that even a com- 
paratively small admixture of Asiatic blood might suffice to throw 
us back for centuries in the scale of development—making us 
fatalistic, unambitious, servile, and non-progressive. In view of 
this, and the possibility of millions of Asiatics pouring into the un- 
occupied parts of the temperate zone, it is wise statesmanship to 
rigorously restrict the influx of coloured races into Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, ete. 

While strongly holding this view, I am a fervent believer in 
the brotherhood of man, and in the equal right of every individual 
to the use of every inch of the earth’s surface. Firmly, also, do I 
hold that no civilisation can be true or permanent which does not 
take up and carry along with it the lowest and most depraved 
elements in every race that is fit to survive. This consummation 
must, however, await “the long results of time ”—perhaps many 
thousands of years of gradual assimilation. It is criminal folly to 
do anything that will interfere with the majestic processes of 
Nature. We have erred grievously by prematurely forcing our- 
selves upon Asiatic races. Let us not make matters worse by 
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allowing or encouraging further contact between racial elements 
that cannot yet commingle, save with disastrous results. 

The sentiment of universal brotherhood is a grand and en- 
nobling one ; but it would be wrong to admit to full fraternal rights 
the millions of Asiatics who are not fitted for the privileges of the 
position. If it be urged that many Asiatics are better fitted for 
those privileges than the denizens of our slums, I retort that our 
first duty, on the lines of brotherhood, is towards those unfortunates 
of our own race and blood. Let us raise them to the s/a/us of true 
brotherhood before we waste sentiment and effort on coloured 
people, whose condition is better than that of many British workers. 
I have travelled among various aboriginal races, and have nowhere 
among them found ignorance, dirt, vice, and brutality, such as pre- 
vail in many of our mining villages, or in the low quarters of our 
large cities. 

The instinct of the Asiatic, in desiring isolation and separation 
from other forms of civilisation, was much more correct than cur 
craze for imposing our forms of religion, morals, and industria!ism 
upon them. It is not race hatred, nor even race antagonism, that 
is at the root of this attitude; it is an unerring intuition, which in 
years gone by taught the Asiatic that his evolution in the scale of 
civilisation could best be accomplished by his being allowed to 
develop on his own lines. Pernicious European example has led 
him to abandon that attitude. Let us not be ashamed to confess 
that he was right and we were wrong. 

My views on the moral aspect of the question may be thus 
summarised :— 

I—We have no right to impose ourselves as conquerors and 
taskmasters upon Asiatic races in their own countries. 

IIl.—We have no right to reduce Asiatics to serfdom, under the 
name of “indentured labour,” in other countries. 

IIl—We have no right to allow voluntary immigration of 
Asiatics into Colonies where the result of their influx will be the 
moral and material deterioration of the British population. 

We have so far failed in our duty to the Asiatics as to break 
the first and second of these commandments. Let us repent of 
those transgressions, and do our best to make amends, as we have 
done in the case of Chinese in the Transvaal. But, while doing 
this, let us not forget our duty to ourselves, which is to rigorously 
restrict Asiatic immigration to the Colonies, and even into the 
British Isles. Personally, I do not find the restrictive policy in- 
compatible with the rights of man, as absolute exclusion on the 
ground of race alone would be. We, in the Colonies, do not deny 
the rights of citizenship to such Asiatics as enter. We grant them 
naturalisation, and strive in every way to treat them as brothers. 
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But, when we find them refusing to adopt our customs and inodes 
of living—when they herd together in slums, indulge in peculiar 
vices, and become a menace to the moral and physical health of 
the community—we think it time to declare that they are not 
desirable as fellow-citizens, and to refuse them free admission. 

The people of the British Isles do not realise the conditions 
of the Colonies, or they would sympathise with the anti-alien legis- 
lation. Whether they do so or not, of this I feel certain—that if 
any attempt were made by the Imperial Government to coerce the 
great Colonies in the matter of freely admitting Chinese, Japanese, 
or Hindus, the Colonies (ultra-loyal though they be) would face 
war, separation, and the risk of foreign invasion, rather than open 
their gates to a flood of Asiatics. And, as I have said, the :eason 
behind this determination is a sound one—being based upon the 
unerring instinct of race preservation, and upon the imperious call 
of civilisation and progress. 


J. LIppELL KELLY. 





ARE NOT THE IRISH A BEER- 
DRINKING PEOPLE ? 


Ill. 


SINCE the introduction of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, Irishmen 
have been so persistently identified with whiskey and tobacco by 
their leading spokesmen; the increased taxation on these articles 
has been so constantly represented in Parliament, in Press, and on 
platform, as fraught with absolute utter ruin to Ireland, though 
to neither England nor Scotland; the bounden necessity of a 
steady and regular supply of these articles to Irishmen of all ranks 
and classes, including the very humblest, has been insisted upon 
with such emphasis, that the indifference shown by the Press and 
public throughout England and Scotland to these strongly put and 
incessant asseverations is truly astonishing. So recently as the oth 
August, 1910, we have a public letter from Mr. William O’Brien, 
M.P., in reference to Captain Donelan, M.P., and the Nationalist 
Party pledge, containing the following :— 

“ If he had done this (voted against the Budget and gene 
back to his constituents), does any human being doubt that 
East Cork would have sent him back with a mandate against 
the Budget, and that the Party would have meekly obeyed 
and taken the hint, and the country would have been saved.” 


The country is assumed to be lost, and why? Because it is gravely 
contended that in Ireland, though not in England and Scotland, 
whiskey and tobacco are on a par with food and clothing, that they 
are ordinary items of household expenditure, primary requisites, to 
be provided in certain given quantities, no matter at what cost! 

As the extent to which this notion is prevalent in certain quar- 
ters surpasses belief, the evidence given by Mr. Thomas Lough, 
M.P., a Cavan gentleman, who represents a London constituency in 
the Liberal interest, to the Financial Relations Commission, is 
well worth recalling, the more so considering the circumstaaces 
under which it was delivered, but especially in view of the fact 
that during the discussions on Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, he and 
his countrymen have so often repeated in substance his very re- 
markable pronouncements of over 15 years ago. 
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The following is a pertion of his examination, as given to the 
Financial Relations Commission on 23rd May, 1895, and following 
days :— 

“RIGHT HON. MR. CHILDERS: You then proceed to discuss 
the change in the whiskey duty. Will you state roughly why you 
think it more oppressive in Ireland than in England? 

“MR. LOUGH: It was assumed, and I think it has been 
accepted ever since, that the severe taxation of whiskey is as safe 
and judicious in Ireland as it is in Great Britain. I do not think 
that that is the case. The manufacture of whiskey is a great 
Irish industry, which could not but be injuriously affected by quad- © 
rupling the tax. Probably the most obvious effects were to extin- 
guish local distilleries, and to encourage illicit manufacture. In 
England spiyits are not manufactured to any great extent; the 
national drink is beer, which has all along been favoured in the 
matter of taxation.” 

In connection with this ridiculously inaccurate “ evidence,” per- 
haps it will be excusable to reproduce the following particulars re- 
lative to spirit production and consumption in each of the shree 
(not two) countries for the year 1909 :— 


Gallons produced. Gallons consumed. 
England 12,492,670 21,826,791. 
Scotland .... 25,479,675 6,661,000. 
11,976,564 3,563,074. 


From which it appears that in England the annual distillery output 
nat only exceeds that of Ireland, but is consumed almost entirely 
in England itself, not much more than one-fourth of their outputs 
being consumed by the Scotch and Irish; that the Scotch output 
exceeds those of England and Ireland added together; and that 
the Scotch drink nearly double as much whiskey as the Irish, who, 
however—and really this is important—drink double as much beer 
as the Scotch, nearly as much as the English, and more than the 
British! But we had better let Mr. Lough proceed :— 

“Mr. LouGH: The habits of the people in the country dis- 
tricts of Ireland favour the consumption of whiskey rather than 
other stimulants ”"—in which Nationalist contention Mr. Sexton 
helps him on a bit :— 

“Mr. SEXTON: And the climate, I suppose? 

“MR. LOUGH: Yes, and the climate. 

“MR. SEXTON: The climate is much more humid, is it not, 
than that of Great Britain? 

_ “Mr. LouGH: Yes, it is much more humid and trying at 
times.” 
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At this point Lord Farrer intervenes, and very rapidly con- 
ducts Mr. Lough to the more extravagant of his assumptions. 

“LORD FARRER: What is your view of the nature of the 
injury inflicted on the Irish by this taxation—is it that they want 
more whiskey, and that but for the tax they would have more 
whiskey, or is it that but for the tax money would have been saved 
- upon whiskey, and would have been spent upon other things ? 

“Mr. LouGH: Yes, both seem to me about the same. Money 
would have been saved on whiskey which they would have been 
able to spend in clothes.” 

This answer, representing whiskey as every Irishman’s primary 
requisite, to be had wholly regardless of cost or consequences, 
seems to have nonplussed Lord Farrer, who somewhat helplessly 
asks :— 

“ Whiskey is a sort of necessity, is it? 

“Mr. LouGH: Yes; whiskey is a sort of necessity, as things 
stand. I think the Irish require whiskey in a way the English do 
not require it, and you could not hit them a more deadly blow 
than by taxing it. 

“Sr Davip BARBOUR: You say the increased taxation did 
not further sobriety. Do you say the people drink as much as 
before ? 

“Mr. LouGH: I think they do, per head of the remaining 
population. 

“Sk Davip BaRBouR: Assuming they do drink as much 
how is the manufacture destroyed or interfered with? 

“Mr. Loucu: By the depopulation of the country reducing 
the number of purchasers.” 

It must be borne in mind that all this was uttered in the 
presence of The O’Conor Don, Mr. John Redmond, and Mr. 
‘Thomas Sexton. Not only do they appear to have been wholly 
unconscious of the comically foul libel on their countrymen in 
course of elaboration, but Mr. Sexton proceeds to assist the witness ! 
This he does in the manner with which the Irish public have re- 
cently become amusingly familiar in connection with the long spun- 
out proceedings of the Vice-regal Commission on Irish Railways— 
that is to say, he addresses a question in the form of a short essay, 
full of assertions and assumptions of his own, and to which the 
witness is invited to answer “ Yes.” 

“Mr. SEXTON: Of course, when the Legislature taxes a 
common habit like the drinking of spirit in Ireland, or beer in 
Great Britain, then they take a tax off the part of the income 
devoted to the purchase of that article. If the tax were lowered, 
then the same quantity of the article could be purchased at less 
expense, and the balance of the tax would remain part of the 


income of the purchaser? 
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“Mr. LouGH: That is my point.” 

Lord Farrer, having presumably recovered from his astonists 
ment, again takes Mr. Lough in hand. 

“LORD FARRER: What that really comes to is, is it not, that 
gp certain amount of whiskey is a necessity for the Irishman, that 
he must get that ; that if he has to pay so much more for it he will 
pay so much more for it in the shape of taxation, but that if you 
take off the tax and it becomes cheaper, then the money will very 
probably go in clothes or food, or something that will i — the 
life of himself, his wife, and his family? 

“Mr. LoucH: I accept that statement fully.” 

But at least one Irishman on the Commission seems to have 
had some difficulty in doing so. 

“THE O’ConorR Don: Do you think that any real harm can 
be done to Ireland, even by the over-taxation of whiskey, if we 
grant that such takes place? 

“Mr. LouGH: I think so. I do not think you can find a 
more direct way of oppressing the Irish people than over-taxing 
whiskey.” 

Although the foregoing evidence was given fifteen years ago, 
Mr. Lough repeated it so recently as the 10th June, of last year. 
“T do not know,” he said, “that we secure temperance by putting 
on this heavy tax, because it is more likely to prove intolerable. 
The people will have spirits at any price, and, therefore, this 
heavy tax is more likely to do a grave injustice than promote 
temperance.” 

Mr. John Redmond’s pronouncement on the same occasion ‘in 
the House of Commons was as follows: “Whiskey is the drink 
largely consumed in Ireland. Beer is the way in which alcohol is 
taken in England. Exempt Ireland from the whiskey tax and 
licence proposals. Zax beer instead of whiskey.” 

Before Mr. Lough concluded his evidence, Lord Welby called 
his attention to the fact that, while the spirit duty had admittedly 
been greatly increased, the tea duty had been reduced 300 per 
cent., and the sugar duty entirely swept away. 

“Mr. LouGH: My answer to that is that the total amount 
you reap from those people has mcreased all the time. 

“LorD WELBY: Taking tea and sugar, if you look at the 
remission of taxation which has taken place, the boon has been 
enormous, and against that you have only to put, as far as the 
lower classes are concerned, the spirit duty, which has been largely 
increased ? 

“Mr. LoucH: But you forget one which is more oppressive 
than either—the tobacco duty. 
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“THE O’ConoR DON: What do you think with regard to 
tobacco—is that a luxury? : 

“MR. LouGH: I think tobacco is of far more importance in 
Ireland than in Great Britain. Tobacco is one of the very few 
stimulants or comforts that the Irish have got, and it is far more 
essential to them than to the people of Great Britain.” 

The Nationalist twin-contention that whiskey and tobacco are 
not luxuries, but necessaries, which the Irishman must have regu- 
larly in certain fixed quantities, no matter at what cost or sacrifice 
to himself and family, has been strongly upheld by the Irish party. 
Mr. John Redmond, in the speech in which, as the Irish Leader, he 
followed Mr. Lloyd George, on the 29th April last year, pleaded 
piteously for cheap tobacco, making the following heartrending 
appeal a few days later :— 

“Let me deal for a moment with tobacco. I regard, in 
certain districts in Ireland, tobacco as almost a necessary of 
life, and in no sense a luxury. I regard it as a necessary of 
life.” 

He then proceeds to give an actual illustration of this contention, in 
his very best dramatic manner :— 

“TI was reading the other day one of those delightful 
essays, written by Miss Jane Barrow, entitled ‘Irish Idylls.’ 
She tells a story of an old woman to whom a legacy suddenly 
comes. from America. The legacy amounts to fifteen shillings, 
and she regards it as untold wealth, and she struggles off 
next day to town to spend her money. The poor old creature 
spends the whole of the fifteen shillings in buying presents for 
the neighbours. Entering one of the cottages, she sees an 
old man with famine in his cheeks,1 watching over the almost 
burned-out fire with his empty pipe between his teeth. She 
goes to him and gives him a couple of ounces of tobacco as a 
present. The greedy, famished look comes into the man’s 
eyes when he sees the tobacco. He had been smoking his 
emply pipe for weeks because he could not buy tobacco, and 
a heaven of delight came to him from the giving of this little 
bit of tobacco.” 

Assuming that the subject of this illustration is not in receipt 
of a Lloyd George Old Age Pension, this story of Mr. Redmond 
is sufficiently pathetic to draw tears from an owl! Very otherwise 
describable is the following contribution from Mr. T. Lough, M.P. 
(House of Commons, 25th May, 1909) :— 

“ The great difference between the Irish and the English 
is that the English are a meat-eating people, and the Irish are 
a people who eat very little meat. To a great meat-eating 


1. ‘Famine is in thy cheeks, need and oppression stare within thine eyes.” 
, Romeo and Fuliet. Act v, scene tl. 
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people like the English tobacco is a luxury, but to people who 
do not eat meat it is almost a necessity. I have seen the case 
of a working man in Ireland, and I do not think it is extrava- 
gant, of a man offered either a good smoke of tobacco or his 
dinner in the middle of the day, and preferring a smoke of 
tobacco. He goes away and has his smoke of tobacco, and 
works vigorously all the rest of the day. No Englishman 
would do that. No Englishman could do it, and it illustrates 
the difference between the two peoples.” 

After this, the statement in Dickens that Mr. Smangle pro- 
ceeded to partake of a light and wholesome breakfast off two of - 
Mr. Pickwick’s cigars, reads almost like sober narrative! 

Ireland’s case for “exemptions and abatements ”—as regards 
whiskey and tobacco at all events—may well rest here, criticism 
being disarmed, absolutely powerless. 

At the same time one cannot help wondering whether all 
sense of the ridiculous has not taken its departure from the Irish 
people, or whether their self-given title of “ quick-witted ” can ever 
have had justification in fact. Of course, no one in Ireland 
imagines for a moment that Mr. Redmond’s old men, smoking 
empty pipes when they cannot get tobacco, can be Protestant 
Episcopalians, or that any of Mr. Lough’s workmen, who prefer 
smoking to eating, can be Presbyterians or Methodists. But the 
complacency with which Irish Protestants can afford to disregard, 
as inapplicable to them, such atrocious illustrations as those in- 
stanced in the present article—and which can very easily be sup- 
plementc." -is no excuse for the tacit acceptance of them by the 
three million Roman Catholics in whose supposed interests so/e/y, 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Lough were presumably begging in forma 
pauperis from their places in the House of Commons. 

That the Irish are—and very much so, indeed—a beer-drinking 
people, and rapidly becoming more so, to their great advantage, is 
a proposition no longer controvertible. What other conclusion is 
possible in face of the fact, elicited in our last article from Inland 
Revenue returns, that for the year ending 31st March, 1900, the 
Irish—per head of population—produced 27.59 gallons of beer, the 
figure for Great Britain being only 26.58? As to their being in- 
veterate whiskey drinkers, it would be easy to establish that they 
are less so than their neighbours. If the opposite impression holds 
the field, the result is one for which their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, and their principal daily newspapers, are very largely 
responsible. 





T. GALLoway RIGG. 








WHY I CHOOSE TO BE CHRISTIAN. 


IF one wished to show reason why it might be distasteful to be 
known among Asiatics as a Christian, one could not do better than 
refer to the Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn’s reply in the September, 1900, 
Forinightly Review, to the article published in the same issue, and 
written by P. Vencato Rao. The latter gives the writer’s reasons 
“ Why he is not a Christian.” He is a Hindu, and in his opening 
paragraph very properly states his claim to capacity to form a 
personal judgment regarding Christianity. Addressing a Christian 
audience who knows little of Hinduism or of Hindus, such a per- 
sonal introduction, modestly set forth in 7} lines, was the least that 
could be considered necessary. He was educated “ under European 
influences” ; studied “ at a missionary school”; “owes a very great 
debt to Western culture” ; has spent “several years in Great Britain,” 
France, Italy, and Germany; and has “read most of the books 
by the great writers of those countries.” His article proves that he 
has been a keen student of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
and of the various German, French, and English philosophies of 
the last century; and proves him also a perfect master of English 
language, and of an open and generous mind and sound logical 
faculty. He is quite as free of belief in Asiatic legendary super- 
stitions as in those of Southern and Northern Europe, and has 
applied his power of critical examination as much to the mytholo- 
gies, theologies, and neologies of the East, as to those of the West. 
He studiously acknowledges the special virtues of the Christian 
spirit, and the good that Christianity has wrought in Europe and 
America. He is full of a suave and generously sincere tolerance 
not only of the ideas and feelings of the masses of uncultured 
mankind, but also of the divergent views of scholars and 
philosophers. 

Such a critic deserves respectful treatment from enlightened 
Christians. He should be replied to with sympathy, courtesy, and 
patient thoughtfulness. Such a reply might have been expected 
from the leader of what is counted the most liberal of the English 
orthodox churches. Instead of this, Dr. Fairbairn’s answer, under 
the title, “ Why I am a Christian,” is an astonishing medley of ill- 
temper, personal rudeness, and ecclesiastic small-mindedness. He 
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spends five pages on a confused statement of his credentials as an 
exponent of his subject, which surely his position in the English 
Orthodox Christian Church made entirely unnecessary, and which 
is evidently meant to justify his claim to criticise Hinduism ; where- 
as Hinduism is the subject, neither of Dr. Rao’s, nor of Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s essay. He really attempts no reasoned reply, except upon 
small verbal matters of textual criticism. Much of his reply con- 
sists in unillustrated assertions that he, Dr. Fairbairn, has found in 
Hindu sacred writings, immoralities still greater than those pointed 
out by Dr. Rao in the Hebrew Scriptures and in the doctrine of 
salvation solely by the martyrdom and intercession of Christ. . 
Throughout he never refers to his opponent by name, but always 
by the supercilious epithet, “this man.” The proofs of this “tyro” 
are “absurd and comical,” and the pragmatical phrase, “ The matter 
is not so,” is, by its unsupported priestly dominance, sufficient to 
settle “the matter” completely and conclusively. It is to be re- 
gretted that the defence of Christianity should be represented in a 
widely-read and high-class magazine, by a statement so utterly 
devoid of all Christian spirit and feling. The mere force of 
biliousness will not remove the obstacles to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in India. 

Any total outsider, such as Vencato Rao, necessarily takes a 
broad view of the Christian Church as a whole. He looks at Chris- 
tianity as seen in the history of eighteen centuries, and not as seen 
merely in the last quarter of a century. He regards it as one of the 
half-dozen great religions which have done much in moulding the 
political, moral, and social developments of the whole world in its 
various racial organisations. He sees Christianity, like all other 
great religions, divided into a vast number of sects, each of which 
has split from the others by way of protest against quaint super- 
stitions that grow up gradually, sometimes through the slow action 
of ignorances, sometimes through that of selfishness and knavery. 
He cannot judge Christianity by the claim of any one sect, which 
considers itself the purest—and may possibly be considered by the 
outsider also the most sweetly reasonable. It would be absurd in 
a Protestant to expect Christianity to be viewed by such an out- 
sider as if the Roman Catholic Church, in its past and in its present 
status, did not form an essential, integral, and inseparable part of it. 
It would be equally irrational in a Unitarian to expect him to 
accept Unitarianism as Christianity. The philosophical Asiatic 
studies Christianity as a historic and practical whole, as the total 
realised exposition of the religious genius of Europe and America. 
As to the irrational accretions upon this and upon other religions, 
as also the scientific rationalisms that have been ingeniously evolved 
from them, these he notes only as illustrations of the practical re- 
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sults arising among the unlearned masses and the cultured few of 
the respective races, from the basic ideas and aspirations of each 
great religion. 

Every religion, pure and undefiled, worships its God in spirit 
and in truth. The chief aim of every earnest student of religion 
ought to be the clear and complete recognition and sympathetic 
appreciation of the pervading spirit and basic truth, that gives each 
religion its special vitality. He cannot obtain this by help of 
minute grammatical, literary, and historical criticism of supposedly 
“ original” texts. The’so-called “higher criticism” may be very 
useful, perhaps unfortunately quite necessary, for the purpose of 
clearing away the fogs that have emanated from the scholastic 
imaginations of ancient and modern ecclesiastics with brains too 
small to perceive that religion has little to do with formal logic, 
and whose honest and dishonest efforts have been directed towards 
reconciling theological theories with their own poor logical faculty ; 
for the purpose, also, of disproving, for the benefit of the un- 
spiritual, the grotesque misinterpretation of the common people, 
prone to belief in the unusual, the improbable, and the impossible. 

But granting this utility, and granting also its scientific in- 
terest as a purely literary and historical study, what can this “higher 
criticism,” which at least sends towards pedantry, have to do with 
the deep, passionate emotions and real, effectively active faiths that 
inspire and guide in common many millions of men in each con- 
tinent, only a few thousands of whom ever heard of the existence 
of such a thing as the “ higher criticism,” and who, without any 
doubt, would by fifty to one, vote that it was “no for the likes o’ 
them” to understand any theory of the deity, or of his functions 
and actions, and still less to pretend to form any judgment or 
opinion as to the historical actuality or accuracy of any texts, or 
any anciently written scriptures. The present writer is one of 
this great mass; it is no for the likes of him to understand any 
logical or theological theory or doctrine of how the Creator and 
Manager of the Universe divides himself into compartments, or 
ordains the salvation and the perdition of men and animals and 
plants, and rocks and earths, and other chemical compounds on 
earth, and in those other parts of stellar space, which he may have 
thought fit to endow with a dignity comparable with that of the 
Congregational Church or the Salvation Army. And this, he be- 
lieves, is the attitude towards such problems assumed also by Dr. 
Vencato Rao. This attitude has not a trace of irreverence in it; 
it is replete with intellectual humility. But it is absolutely com- 
patible with a passionate aspiration towards personal identification 
with the Great Moving Spirit of Life, identification as a minutely 
small atom of the whole, an atom whose whole function is service 
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in the progress of the Great Design. It recognises that the ser- 
vice is essentially to a great extent blind service, the blindness co- 
extensive with the limitation of the perceptive and reasoning facul- 
ties of the servant. But such a servant is at liberty to persistently 
endeavour to perceive as many of the facts of the governance of the 
universe as his senses.enable him to discover and to understand, 
as far as his logical faculty carries him, in the sequence of the 
events of this governance. If he keeps his knowledge abreast of 
the times, he sees that the range of his and other men’s perceptive 
faculties is being gradually extended, and that the inductive and 
deductive powers of his and others’ brains are growing from genera- - 
tion to generation, and even perceptibly from year to year. He 
conceives it to be his high and honourable duty to render as much 
service as he can; and in order to make this a maximum, it is 
clearly his duty to discover, as far as he can, the laws and order of 
the organisation he is serving. 

So far, these general ideas and aspirations may be common to 
the enlightened men of all religions. But the practical outcome is 
differentiated according to the logical conclusions of their intellec- 
tual meditations, which conclusions are undoubtedly biassed by their 
racial moral and aesthetic aptitudes. Dr. Rao’s concluding para- 
graph is profoundly disappointing to a democratic Christian. It 
gives his own explanation of why he remains a Hindu. As the 
question he was discussing was the negative one, “ Why he is Not 
a Christian,” this concluding passage might have been omitted 
without interfering with the logical symmetry of his essay. But, 
no doubt the reason why he remains a Hindu is also partly the 
reason why he has not become a Christian, and thus a complete 
and honest exposition of his theme needed this addendum. He 
prefers Hinduism because he believes in caste. He is a convinced 
disciple of Darwinian development theories, and conceives that 
appertaining to human heredity in a narrow and exclusive manner. 
He has faith in the spirits of his ancestors, in which he is un- 
doubtedly right ; and this leads him to believe in the desirability of 
“keeping the stock pure.” Here comes in, in the process of this 
last logical deduction, the moral bias of the ancient Hindu aristo- 
crat. And this is very interesting, because in China an even more 
fixed and deep-rooted faith in the effective influence of the ancestral 
spirits leads not at all to the exclusive caste idea, but in the exactly 
opposite democratic direction. 

Aithough the present writer is not an expert horse-dealer, he 
may venture to suggest that neither horse nor cattle nor dog- 
breeders proceed on exclusive caste principles ; careful selection of 
stock for breeding is no doubt absolutely correct and necessary for 
the best results, but surely an intermixture of stocks is equally 
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essential. It is probable that the underlying scientific principle of 
democracy will be found precisely in its rejection of the caste idea 
and in the practical application of the principle that the various 
virtues are cultivated to highest perfection under very different 
social, intellectual, and physical conditions, and that to obtain the 
best combinations of such virtues it is needful to continually en- 
courage inter-breeding between the different classes and families 
of human society. As to the cruel and inhuman extravagancies of 
caste ceremonial in India, we do not find Dr. Rao defending them, 
although he hints that he tolerates and accepts them as parts of the 
existing social system to which his philosophical convictions bind 
him. 

And here we obtain a glimpse of the fundamental distinctions 
between Hinduism, Buddhism, and Christianity. The Hindu is 
indifferent and fatalistic; the Buddhist pessimistic; the Christian 
optimistic. If the Hindu be of high caste: well, it is fate, and it is 
as irrational to pity the lower orders of mankind as it is to pity 
fishes, insects, trees, and rocks. If he be one of the lower orders: 
it is fate, and it is as foolish to dream of changing caste as for a 
dog to wish to sleep in his master’s bed. The Buddha revolted 
against this heartless indifferentism; and, moved by the Divine 
Pity for all living beings, while yet his mind remained darkened by 
the conviction that the Organisation of Things is now a huge, 
hopeless, miserable mess, as it has been in the past, and will be in 
the future, he invented a path whereby individual living spirits 
could eventually escape free from the mess. The Christ of Naza- 
reth believed passionately in the goodness of God, and in the 
redeemability of mankind, and determined that he and his dis- 
ciples should put up a good fight for the making of man perfect. 
Believing in the goodness of the Creator and Upholder, he could 
not but ascribe the evils of the world to the badness of man; and 
his missicn was to drive the devil out of man, when all would be 
right between man and God. But he recognised that the battle- 
field was, and must always be, a purely moral and spiritual one. 
Mahomet, with, perhaps, equally passionate philanthropy, but 
lacking the intellectual perspicacity, and the all-embracing, pitiful 
love which was common to Buddha and Christ, imagined that he 
could get rid of the devil by killing off the heathen. Moham- 
medanism, however respectable its social and family conventions 
may be, does not need serious consideration as one of the great 
religions, because its existence is due to the fanatical want of in- 
sight of a feeble intellect. 

The main conclusion is that, putting aside irrelevant and fan- 
tastic accretional matter, and considering only the all-powerful basic 
elements, a man’s or a nation’s religion is a matter of choice arising 
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from temperament. If you are indifferent and of cynical mould, 
you become a Voltairian or a Hindu. If you are the reverse of 
indifferent, but convinced both that this world is quite wrong and 
also that it cannot be set right, you become a Swedenborgian or a 
Buddhist. But if your observation of past and present social, 
political, industrial, and scientific history, leads you to think that 
the physical, moral, and spiritual lot of mankind—of mankind and 
society in the bulk, and not simply of individual men and women— 
can be, and is being, improved; and if you have the courage and 
the goodwill to resolve to do your little best to push on progress in 
this direction, being willing to sacrifice even your own private and 
individual interests in the effort towards the redemption of your 
race, then fundamentally you range yourself under the banner of 
Christianity, no matter what you may think of the miraculous birth, 
or the Pentecost, or the Book of Genesis, or of monastic institu- 
tions, or of the priestly laying on of hands. 

This is why the present writer chooses to be a Christian, as 
far as his heredity and English society permit him to be one. 


ROBERT H. SMITH. 





A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


THOUGH possessed of the Revised Version of the New Testament 
in English, the ordinary Englishman does not thereby escape the 
problem of interpretation. To convey the writer's meaning, the 
method of interpretation must conform to the mode of expression 
in his mind. If men persist in interpreting an ancient religious 
literature on quite other principles than those of its construction, 
they must arrive at fantastic conclusions. From these conclusions 
the rational mind will recoil. If it takes the literature seriously, it 
is driven to impugn its accuracy. 

No man interprets the New Testament literally from cover 
to cover. Quite apart from the parables there is much that is by 
every one admitted to be figurative. Heaven is not the blue dome 
above us, nor Earth the clod under our feet. Fire has its mystic 
sense, with which water is figuratively contrasted. So with many 
other terms. On what general principle must we interpret it ? 

That generally accepted is that it must be interpreted literally, 
except where its figurative character is obvious. Obvious to whom? 
What is obviously figurative to one man is interpreted literally by 
others. By what generally accepted criterion are we to distinguish 
fact from fable? 

In dealing with other literature, we assume as a literary con- 
vention that what is paradoxical is to be interpreted as a figure of 
speech. Why should we not treat the New Testament in this 
way? We do not do so because we approach the book with a 
traditional theory as to its character. With regard to the a 
we assume that they are biographies of a Person, and therefore 
intended to be literally interpreted. 

Was this theory always generally accepted? Fas est ab hoste 
doceri. ' 

Professor Harnack thus records the Gnostic view in History 
of Dogma: “The Gospel History is not the history of Christ, 
but a collection of allegorical representations of the great Divine 
World History.” Let me supplement this with quotations from 
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Professor Gwatkin’s “ Knowledge of God” :—“ Gnostics found the 
parables in particular admirable summaries of their endless gene- 
alogies, while: every detail of the narrative was full of mysteries 
which none but spiritual men like themselves could discover.”1 
“ Like some systems of our own day, Gnosticism proposed to secure 
what is valuable in the Gospel by taking ideas from it, and ex- 
plaining away the historical facts, but the result in those days was 
a cosmogony, in ours it is a code of ethics.”2 

“ Heathens, Gnostics, and Christians were generally agreed to 
interpret their own sacred books allegorically, though each class 
contained some austere literalists, like Marcion.”8 


The literal interpretation is fitly linked with the biographical 
theory, and the allegorical interpretation with the genesis of the 
Cosmos. 

Thus, by the admission of unimpeachable witnesses, by going 
back far enough, we escape from the generally accepted conven- 
tion that the Gospels are biographies of a Person to be literally 
interpreted, and reach another generally accepted convention that 
they are to be allegorically interpreted, and they are by many held 
to be allegorical representations of the genesis of a Cosmos, Jesus 
Christ. 

What is the Cosmos? The Cosmos is a Greek form of the 
Law or Kingdom of God. The divine Cosmos is the new Crea- 
tions or Man5 It represents the synagogue or Church of Jesus 
Christ and its living Gospel. 

In the New Testament “God” is always the symbol of a 
quality of being, which characterises the Kingdom or Law of God. 
To the conventional Jew, the Kingdom was Israel, and its Law 
Israel's. He worshipped the ethical Genius of Israel. To the 
Johannine, God was manifested in the Prophet’s Word. Thus the 
Johannine Jesus declares that the prophets, to whom the Word 
came, were Gods, and founds its claim to be the Son of God on its 
prophetic mission. (John x. 34—36). To the Christian God was. 
manifested in the Spirit of holiness or universal ethical Genius. 

This Comos was a resurrection or reconstruction of an earlier Syna- 
gogue. In this reconstruction, of which the death and resurrection 
were symbols,* was consummated the atonement of the two op- 
posing factions of the Circumcision or Nationalist Jews, and the 
Uncircumcision or Cosmopolitan Jews.” Jesus Christ thus “created 
in himself of the twain, one new Man, so making peace." Jesus 
Christ was thus not a Person, but a Society. 


. Thad. p . 86 6. Ephes. iv., 22-24 
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In the light of these ideas, and the admission that the mem- 
bers of the primitive church were generally agreed to interpret 
their sacred Scriptures allegorically, I would invite your attention 
to what the New Testament testifies as to itself. 

As to the universality of the parabolic mode of expression we 
have this passage in Mark®: “With many parables spake he the 
Word unto them as they were able to hear it, and without a 
parable spake he not unto them.” 

Another writer has: “We did not follow cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eye-witnesses of His Majesty. 
For he received from God the Father honour and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory. This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, and this voice we 
heard come out of Heaven when we were with him in the Holy 
Mount. And we have the more sure Word of prophecy, where- 
unto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining in a 
dark place until the Day dawn, and the Day Star arise in your 
hearts.”10 Are we to interpret this according to the allegoric con- 
vention of the early Church, or according to the literal biography 
theory of to-day? The writer is clearly quoting from Matthew 
XVII, the peculiar Gospel of his party. It can hardly be denied 
that he had in his mind that Gospel when he spoke of “ cunningly 
devised fables.” Is the account of the transfiguration intended to 
be accepted as literal history? Or is the writer relying on the 
generally accepied convention that sacred literature is to be inter- 
preted allegorically? Does it belong to the same category as the 
Lamp of the Prophetic Word, shining in a dark place, and the 
rising of the Day Star? Outside the Bible we should not hesitate 
about its being certainly figurative. If there were any reasonable 
doubt, the saying, “ We did not follow cunningly devised fables,” 
“ We have the more sure Word of prophecy, etc.,” would be deci- 
sive. Had the writer meant to say, “ We did follow the Gospels 
which were not cunningly devised fables,” he would not have said 
the reverse, “ We did not follow cunningly devised fables.” 

The Prophetic Word and the Light of the Day Star are 
threatened with the competition of a new standard of faith (?) 
fashioned out of the Gospel fables. It is against this turning away 
from a “ stewardship of God” to “ fables and endless genealogies," 
which minister questionings,”!2 that the author is protesting. The 
Pauline Author unveils the real basis of the Evangelical mythology 
when he writes: “ But the end of the charge is love out of a pure 
heart, and a good conscience and faith unfeigned, from which 


10. 2 Peteri., 16-19. on 12. I. Tim.i., 4 
11. Mat. i., 1-16; ii, 41-49; Luke iii, 
23-38 ; Hebrews xii, 3 
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things some have swerved aside unto vain talking, though they 
understand neither what they say, nor whereof they confidently 
affirm,’’13 

I think the happiest example of the mode of expression gene- 
ral in the New Testament is found in Galatians Iv., 24—26:— 
“ Which things contain an allegory; for these are two Covenants ; 
one from Mount Sinai, bearing children unto bondage, which is 
Hagar. Now this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth 
to the Jerusalem that now is; for she is in bondage with her chil- 
dren, but the Jerusalem that is above is free, which is our mother.” 

Sinai, Hagar, Arabia, Jerusalem are all divested of their proper. 
meaning. They are all symbols of parties and positions in the 
controversy between the Circumcision and the Uncircumcision. In 
this they are typical of all the dramatis persone and place names 
of the New Testament. 

Hagar meets us no more in the New Testament, but Sinai, 
Arabia, and Jerusalem do. Elsewhere, they have precisely the 
same significance as here. Jerusalem is always the free, spiritual 
Jerusalem, never the city on our maps of Palestine. Sinai and 
Arabia are always symbols of Judaism. 

Since the theory that the Gospels are biographies of a Person 
to be literally interpreted is neither consistent with the primitive 
general convention to interpret them allegorically, nor with a cur- 
sory or profound study of them, it behoves us to place our mode of 
interpretation on a sounder footing. If it is to cease to be arbitrary 
and fanciful it must become systematic. Whatever may be doubt- 
ful, it is certain that the New Testament is concerned with an 
attempt to modify the Hebrew Synagogue and its Law. It must, 
therefore, exhibit as its general theme the conflict between the two 
covenants. Examination clearly shows that its theme is this con- 
troversy, and its appeasement by the atonement of the two Coven- 
ants in Jesus Christ. We thus reach a position closely analogous 
with that which shows the Gospels as allegorical cosmogonies. 

From this position we secure two trustworthy canons :—(1) We 
must interpret all passages allegorically, and not literally ; and (2) 
We must interpret them in relation to the central theme. 

Symbolical words must receive everywhere the same meaning. 
The order of sequence, varying as it does in the different Gospels, 
does not imply chronological sequence. 

All quarters, high and low, near and far, are made to contri- 
bute symbols. The imperial title44 and Rome’ itself are annexed 
as symbols of the universal empire of Christ. The conjunction 
of the freedman’s cap and the seat of judgment is irresistable, and 


13. Ibid. 5 15. Acts xvi., 37 and 38. 
14. Luke ii., 1; Acrs xxv., 10-12 
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Pontius Pilate comes on the scene as the symbol of the Jewish 
Proselytes sitting in judgment on the Son of Man at the suit of 
the cosmopolitan Christians. He acquits him of Jingoism, but 
reluctantly consents to set him at nought, and pretend to crucify 
him, as a sign that his conception of the Jewish Kingdom of God 
is not aggressively national.16 

One symbol involves others. [Symbols are indicated 
throughout by initial capitals.] Thus, the conception of the 
covenant or marriage between the national Genius and Israel brings 
in all the sexual symbolism. Mary Magdalene was an adultress, 
because she was false to the national covenant. The conception 
of the kingdom as a Net!” explains all the symbolism of Fish and 
Fishermen. That of the Harvest'® accounts for “Ears of Wheat,” etc. 
The unsearchable riches of Christ!® brings in its train Silver and 
Gold® as symbols of Pauline Christianity, precious or costly 
Stones! for Petrine, Copper and Brass for the Johannines and 
Alexandrians,22 and Wallets and Purses?’ as badges for the cosmo- 
politan Christians, while it dictates Poverty24 as a symbol for 
Judaism. 

The Son of Man is an old symbol for triumphant Judaism.> 
Appropriately symbolical of conventional religion think the Chris- 
tians, who oppose to it the symbol of the Son of God as implying 
their direct dependence on the leading of the Spirit of holiness.” 
But the earlier users have already contrasted Beastly?’ symbols with 
the Son of Man. Hence the Beast,® Ox, Ass, Dogs, Swine, 
Serpent, and Dragon are all used for cosmopolitan Christianity. 
Luke, in his evangelical eirenicon adopts the symbolism. His 
Jesus is born with the cattle, there being no room among the sons 
of men in the inn at present. He returns to the inn later bearing 
his burden. 

Christ, the anointed, gives a special significance to anointing, — 
to Oil® and to Ointment. Myrrh and spices are contrasted 
emblems for Judaism. . 

Leprosy symbolises cosmopolitan non-conformity to Jewish 
customs,§9 uncleanness, ritual sin. Heaven* is the sphere of the 
Son of God, Earth of the Son of Man. Water% as a symbol of 
Judaism is contrasted with Fire% and with Wine® as emblems of 


16, Matt, xxvii., 27-31, 37; Coloss. ii., 26. Romans viii., 14 


14-15. 27. Daniel vii., 17, &c. 
17. Mat. xiii, 47 _ 28. Rev. xiii, 1 
18. Mat, as 37 xiii. 30 29. Luke ii, 7, 
19. Ephes. iii., 8 30. Luke x, 34 
20. 1 Cor, iii., 12; Acts iii., 6 31. Mark xv., 23 
21. 1 Cor, iii., 12; « Peter ii., 4-6 32. Luke xxiii,, 56 
22. 2 Timothy iv., 14 33. Marki., 40, 44 
23. Luke xzii., $i John xii., 6 34. 1 Cor. xv., 47-49 
24. Gal, iv.9; Luke xvi., 20, 22, 23 35. Matt, iii., 11 
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Christianity ; so with the Flesh of the Son of Man and the Spirit.” 
Galilee symbolises the place of development which intervened be- 
tween the first reconstruction and the conversion of Paul,® when 
Peter and John were supreme.® Its chief towns were Nazareth” 
and Capernaum.4’ Nazareth suggests Nazarites, who drink no 
wine. It was Joseph’s city.42 Capernaum was Peter’s city, who 
was denounced by the cosmopolitan Christians as a Galilean“ 
Jordan is the boundary river that separated the deserts of cosmopoli- 
tanism from the national Holy Land. Space forbids further cxamples. 

It remains to show why there are four Gospels, their mode of 
construction, and to bring the rest of the New Testament into 


right relations with them. The view of the New Testament con- © 


troversy as merely dual is imperfect. Between conventional 
Judaism and Christianity are several tenable positions. Irenzus 
explains why there are four Gospels: “It is not possible that the 
Gospels can be either more or fewer in number than they are. 
For since there are four zones of the World in which we live, and 
four principal Winds, while the church is scattered throughout the 
World, and the Pillar and Ground of the Church is the Gospel, even 
the Spirit of Life, it is fitting that we should have four Pillars 
breathing out immortality on every side, and quickening men 
afresh.” This is not meaningless jargon. It is cogent and lumi- 
nous argument. ‘The World in which we live” is the divine 
Cosmos Jesus Christ. This has four zones, Winds, or Pillars, and 
the argument implies that each Gospel represents one of these 
zones or Winds or Pillars. 

The significance of Wind is shown in “carried about with every 
Wind of doctrine.”4. It means any spiritual movement. In Mark 
xiii, 27, we read that the Son of Man at his coming shall send his 
angels, “and shall gather his elect from the four Winds from the 
uttermost part of earth, to the utmost part of Heaven.” [Earth 
and Heaven are contrasted symbols of the two Covenants. The 
Angels personify churches.“4 The Son of Man is thus an eclectic 
Synagogue (Jesus Christ) gathering adherents from four spiritual 
movements, from extreme Judaism to extreme Christianity. Gala- 
tians ii, 9, identifies three of the four Pillars of the Church, with 
James, Cephas, and John. The fourth was Paul. Just cs Jesus 
Christ was not a Person, but the Church, so James, Cephas, John 
and Paul were not persons, but parties united in the Church of 
Jesus Christ. _ These parties do not always bear the same names. 
Sections of them have also special names. 


37. Gal. v., 42. Luke ii., 4, 39 
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James or Jacob is the Flesh pure and simple, and represents 
orthodox Israel. In the New Testament symposium, this Wind 
contributes James, Jude, and Mark. . “ All Flesh is Grass (I. Peter, 
i, 24). ’ James contributes “Hay and Stubble” to the building of 
Jesus Christ." He eats only Herbs.“4 James the less was the 
Jacobite contingent in the new Cosmos. He stands squarely in 
spite of his nationalism, for “ the perfect law of liberty,”4? as alone 
binding on Jesus Christ. 

The Johannines are more properly represented by Joseph or 
Joses* than by John. Both they and the Paulines were fragments 
of the original Prophetic party, represented not merely by John 
(Jonah), but by Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the Prophets.® The 
Scriptures which come down under the title John were peculiar to 
the conservative section of this party, which broke into two bitterly 
hostile parties over Nationalism v. Cosmopolitanism. Extremists 
on either side took up an aggressive position. The rupture is 
described from the Johannine side in John vi., and from the Chris- 
tian side in Luke iv., 16—30. In the first the Johannine Jesus at- 
tempts to thrust the Flesh of the Son of Man (Judaism) down the 
throats of the Christians, who refuse to accept the Son of Joseph 
(the Johannine Jesus) as Christ52 They withdraw and form the 
House of Judas.58 

The extreme Cosmopolitans took up a similarly aggressive 
attitude. Luke represents thé Pauline Jesus as coming to 
Nazareth, the city of the Johannine Nazarites*4 and reading from 
the prophetic writing a passage, which he applies to himself, that 
he was “anointed to preach glad tidings to the Poor.”55 In New 
Testament symbolism “ Poverty” signifies Judaism, “Anointing” 
Christianity. Thus the Pauline Jesus represents himself as a 
Christian preaching the Christian Gospel to Jews.. Pauline Chris- 
tianity was offensive to the Johannines, who wonder at this strange 
address from a part of their own Body.6 The significance of 
“Doubtless you will say, ‘Physician heal thyself,’ whatever we 
have heard done in Capernaum, do also in thine own countty,”5? is 
obscured by the fact that in Luke the Capernaum allegory, with 
which Mark’s Gospel ministry commences, follows this one.58 

The demoniac at Capernaum is Peter, whose anti-Jewish 
Christianity is there healed. 

By this Jesus means that they will doubtless call upon him 
to follow the Petrine precedent, therein exhibited, of accepting a 
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Jewish form of Christianity, or holding his peace5® on the subject. 
He refuses, and finds from the classic examples of Elijah and 
Elisha quite contrary precedents in favour of a purely Gentile 
mission. This aggressive cosmopolitanism not unnaturally leads 
to his ex-communication, Thus it came about the original 
Nationalist Jesus took with him only three of the four Brethren. 

This breach made the Johannines the most intensely 
nationalist party in Jesus. This intensity and their Gospel of the 
Prophetic Word, distinguish the Johannines generally. Their 
Gospel is “Living Water,’@ “New Wine,’® despised by the 
Paulines. It is Vinegar. 

The Johannines are Nazarites, not Christians.® 

Under Pauline’s influence the Johannine Jesus did develop 
Christwards,® but hated to admit it. While the Petrine, Jacobite, 
and Pauline Jesus in each case makes the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
openly, in accordance with an avowed program, John goes up clan- 
destinely.67_ The other Brethren do not believe in the Johannine 
Jesus,®8 who was neither orthodox Jew nor Christian. 

The anomalous Johannine position served as a useful prece- 
dent for the young Jesus Christ, when pressed by extremists to 
take up either the Christian or Jewish position exclusively.®? 

The Johannine Gospel was the “ Word of Prophecy.” It was 
a kind of poor relation to Christianity. Thus John and Alexander 
figure among the kindred of the High Priest. The contribution 
of the Johannines is sometimes regarded as a more durable form 
of the Jacobite “Hay and Stubble.” It is thus “the Wood’?! of 
Joseph the Carpenter. It is sometimes regarded as an inferior 
form of the “unsearchable Riches of Christ.” It is then repre- 
sented as Brass?2 or Copper. From this we get Alexander the 
Coppersmith? and Cyprus,’4 whither the two Johannine factions 
of John Mark and Joseph Barnabas, resort,” and whence they 
direct adverse Winds on Paul.76 

Cephas, Simon, Peter the Rock or Stone (or Stones) was the 
Christian contingent in the original Jesus (Jesus Justus of the 
Circumcision).?7 The Rock is Peter and the Rock is Christ.79 
The Jesus of the pre-resurrection period was an union of the three 
tabernacles of Moses (Jacobite), Elijah (Johannine), and Christ 
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(Petrine), before the Christhood of the risen Jesus received the 
testimony of the bright cloud of Pauline witnesses. As Jewish 
and Christian Peter is placed in a very difficult position. Each 
side blames Peter, as he alternately defends® and repudiates the 
nationalist Son of Man. Peftr was torn into two parts® for a 
time, as John was, but the Petrine opposition to the policy of re- 
construction was overcome, and the Great Stone rolled away. 
In addition to Cephas, who was always under Jacobite influence 
we have another form of Simon, Simeon, or Symeon, Simon the 
Cyrenian. Cyrenian®’’is one of several names® for a party inter- 
mediate between Peter and Judas. It is an earlier form of Paul, 
identical with Simon the Leper. 

To Peter we owe 1 and 2 Peter, and Matthew. The Petrines 
like the other Christians, are the Priests®® of New Testament 
allegory. 

Peter’s contribution to the building of Jesus Christ was “costly 
Stones." 

The fourth party in the Church of Jesus Christ was generally 
represented by Paul, but before Paul came 'to acknowledge that 
Jesus was really Christian, other sections from Judas had done so. 
Of these we have symbols in Andrew, in Philip and the Seven, 
and in Stephen, but the Paulines gather up all these into their 
party. Luke abandons the four-fold division, and frankly forms a 
fifth,9! of those who stand neither for Circumcision nor Uncircum- 
cision, but for the new Creation Judas (of James and Joseph 
and Simon and Judas) properly represents the Uncircumcision. 

By thus putting asidé the controversy between Circumcision 
and Uncircumcision, and endeavouring to prove itself a means of 
grace to all® Paul became the most catholic of parties. The 
Pauline epistles pretty well box the ecclesiastical compass from the 
extreme Christianity of Hebrews® to the rather anti-Christian 
Ephesians - in which Paul exults in his bonds, and instead of war- 
ring on Flesh, turns upon the intolerant Christians as World- (Cos- 
mos) rulers of darkness, Spiritual hosts of wickedness in Heavenly 
places.% This epistle roused the utmost fury among the extreme 
Gentile Christians. This is shown in Acts xix. in one form. Here 
the Christian extremists are represented from the Jewish point of 
view as Gentiles and Pagans, by Demetrius the Silversmith, and 
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his friends. The Gentile Christians are, however, the Spiritual 
Jews, and we have another allegory disclosing this fury, in which 
they denounce Paul for bringing Trophimus the Ephesian into 
their temple.2?7_ On the other hand, when the party appealed unto 
Czsar, (the Epistle to the Romans) they got into hot water with 
the Jewish party.% Acts xxii, 2, symbolises the publication of 
Hebrews. The Pauline Christians, after their acceptance of Jesus 
Christ, were distrusted as over-zealous for the Spirit.9 

The Uncircumcision stood for the New Covenant only. They 
wrapt up Judaism in all its old forms as a discarded garment, and 
put it away Their ideal of Jesus Christ was typified by Mel- 
chisedek, the Priest King of Salem (peace), without father, mother, 
or genealogy, having neither beginning of days, nor end of life. 
They put aside Joseph and Mary and David, and all the other 
national emblems, and fell back on the absolute Religion, the law 
of the living God, which is the moral sense in Man. Their concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ was also represented by Caiaphus, “the sup- 
planter. They, even more than the Petrines, are the “ Chief 
Priests ” and “ High Priests” of New Testament symbolism. They 
are the “ Jews,” or inhabitants of “ Jerusalem,” though not Jews in 
the sense we give the term.102 They are also represented by Bar- 
Abbas,2% the Son of the Father, a companion symbol to Bar- 
Sabbas (the Son of the Sabbath), and Bar-Nabas. 

The Pauline contribution to the building of Jesus Christ was 
Silver and Gold.1®65 All the materials, Silver and Gold, costly Stones, 
Wood, Hay and Stubble, are valuable, but the Silver and Gold and 
the Stones must not be “ graven by art and man’s device.” If 
the theologian or dogmatist defile it with his tool, it must be im- 
mediately purified with spiritual fire. The commonwealth of Jesus 
Christ can have no written’ constitution! or hireling bureau- 
cracy.8 Jt must lie open to every impetus that descends from the 
infinite heaven of divine grace. 

The Gospels are made up by stringing together a series of 
representations of phases of the genesis of the Cosmos Jesus Christ 
through the atonement of the four Brethren, the three Tabernacles, 
the two Covenants. These are arranged on either side of some 
version of Matthew xvi., 13—28, which forms a crisis in the Sy- 
noptics, and is followed by the transfiguration. 

These allegories each originated in one sect. Some acquired 
a general currency, and we find them in two, three, or four Gospels. 
In this event the allegory was modified to suit the requirements of 
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the peculiar Gospel. Hence the common matter and the startling 
differences, disclosing the agreements and differences of the various 
parties. From this origin two things follow. When an allegory 
is peculiar to one Gospel, it is pretty certain that its principal 
character symbolises that particular party in whose Gospel it 
figures. Conversely, an allegory in which the principal figure sym- 
bolises one party is pretty certain to have originated with that 
party, and in its Gospel we must look for the earliest and best 
form. 

In Mark the Czsarea Philippi crisis occupies the centre of the 
Gospel. In John it is very slightly thrust back to give the place 
of honour to the resurrection of the beloved disciple who, in this 
Gospel more especially represents the Johannine party. In Mat- 
thew, which represents Jewish Christianity, the Czsarea Philippi 
crisis is also thrust back to the 16th of the twenty-eight chapters. 
In Luke it is thrust forward into the gth of the twenty-four 
chapters. 

In the Synoptics it separates the period of the Galilean mis- 
sion, or the Sabbath Day,109 from the going up to Jerusalem. 

From the comparison of Matthew xxviii., 7, Mark xvi, 7, with 
Luke xXxIV., 6, and various other passages, we find that Galilee, 
with its cities of Nazareth (Joseph’s City) and Capernaum (Peter's 
City) represents the phase of Jewish Christianity before the com- 
ing over of the Paulines. So, too, the Sabbath Day is the Sabbath 
in which Joseph, with the assistance of a section of Petrines, keeps 
the Body of Jesus from the Resurrection.“ The phase, there- 
fore, before Mark viii. 27, Matt. xvi, 13, Luke ix, 18, is intended 
to represent the period when nationalist intolerance excluded ‘th 
cosmopolitan party, and some measure of Judaism was compulsory. 
We thus find a symbolical explanation of the throwing backward of 
the crisis in the Jewish Matthew, and the throwing forward in Luke. 

During this period Jesus is occupied in healing Demoniacs 
whose faith in the Son of God irritates him, healing Lepers, whom 
he vainly attempts to silence. Demoniacs and Lepers alike sym- 
bolise the cosmopolitan Christians, who are compelled to cleanse 
themselves of their uncleanness by offering the things Moses com- 
mands. They are willing to do this as a concession to nationalist 
prejudice,!11 but the nationalist goes further, and forbids the use 
of the Christian name™2 The Leper refuses to submit to this 
injunction, goes out, and publishes the matter (Christianity), so 
that Jesus can no longer enter a City (as Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Capernaum, Jerusalem), but is without in desert places (beyond 
the borders of Jewry), and men come to him from all four quar- 
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ters.118 Thus this allegory closes with the gathering together of 
the elect from the four Winds, as a result of the refusal of the 
Christians to be silenced by the Nationalist Jesus. “Jesus could 
no more openly enter a city,” means that the Body was driven to 
cease occupying any exclusive position. 

In the Synoptics, this phase culminates in Peter’s declaration 
that Jesus is Christ, and the determination to go up to Jerusalem 
for the death and resurrection. John uses the material quite dif- 
ferently,445 because the Johannine Jesus will not make his pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem openly. 

Matthew and Mark both place the scene of the allegory at 
Czsarea Philippi. All the Gospels connect it with Philip. John 
has “Certain Greeks . . . came to Philip, which was of Bethsaida 
of Galilee, and asked him, saying: Sir, we would see Jesus. 
Philip cometh and telleth Andrew; Andrew cometh and Philip, 
and they tell Jesus."46 Luke does not place it at Czsarea, but at 
Bethsaida,"17 but Bethsaida is Philip’s city. 

Andrew and Phillip are both symbols of those Cosmopolitans, 
who were not anti-national. They are thus intermediate between 
Peter and Judas. Czsarea, like Cesar, is a natural symbol of the 
Universal Cosmos... Thus -the coming to Czxsarea Philippi, or 
Bethsaida, signifies the arrival of Jesus at the phase of the Cosmo- 
politan Christianity of Philip. 

Here the Christians will no longer be suppressed. Hitherto, 
“John” has been the utmost tolerable deviation from orthodoxy, 
the boundary mark of the Law and the Prophets,8 Hencefor- 
ward the Gospel of the Kingdom of God must be preached, and 
every man admitted, if the door has to be forced. 

Hence, the opening question—Whom do men say that the Son 
of man is?419 The answer is Johannine. “Some John the Bap- 
tist; some, Elijah; others, Jeremiah, or one of the Prophets.” 
Jesus then turns to the Christian rebels, and asks: “ But whom say 
ye that I am?” To which Peter replies, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.”120 In Mark and Luke this declaration 
is immediately met with the stern command which meets us earlier 
in the case of the Leper!2! and the Demoniacs.!22 Matthew thus 
gives it: “Then charged he the disciples to tell no man he was 
Christ." In the peculiarly Petrine Gospel, we have a peculiarly 
Petrine Jesus, who meets Peter’s declaration quite differently. 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon, Son of Jonah; for flesh and blood hath 
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not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven. I 
also say unto thee, that thou art Peter (the Rock) and upon this 
Rock (Christ or Peter) I will build my Church; and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
Earth shall be bound in Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
- on earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” 


Jesus here clearly breaks up into a Christian Jesus peculiar to 
the Petrine Gospel, who accepts Peter’s declaration, not on the 
testimony of Flesh and Blood, but on the testimony of “ My 
Father in Heaven.” Heaven is the symbol of Christianity. The 
Father is the special symbol of the parent religion of Israel, as the 
Son is specially symbolical of the Johannine conception (as derived 
from Judaism), and the Holy Spirit is the special symbol of 
the Christian God. “My Father in Heaven,” as contrasted with 
the Johannine “Flesh and Blood,” signifies Hebrew Christianity. 
This Jesus will found a new Church on the Rock of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, destined to an immortal life. To the Jewish Christians 
(Peter) he will give the keys of this Christian Kingdom. What 
measure of Judaism Peter demands shall be obligatory on the 
Christians, what measure he remits shall be excused. This Chris- 
tian ultimatum meets the Son of Man’s charge to tell no man he is 
Christ. The Situation is exactly the same as that after the trial of 
the Son of Man before Caiaphas and Peter. Peter, driven to 
make choice between Christ, the Son of the Living God, and 
Jesus, the Son of Man, chooses the former, and goes out in tears.1% 


It is this Christian Jesus who “ from that time begins to show 
his disciples how he must go up to Jerusalem and suffer many 
things of the Elders and Chief Priests and Scribes, and be crucified 
and the third day be raised up.” This policy is threefold; Chris- 
tianity, Toleration, Reconstruction. 


Jerusalem here, as everywhere, is a symbol of the extreme 
Christian position. Judas, Judah, Jerusalem, have exactly the 
same significance. They represent the Spiritual Jews, with whom 
the Natiqnalist Johannines are always at strife®? Henceforward, 
Jesus will become a Christian Denomination, Jesus Christ, in the 
sense that Christians will henceforth be able to join it as Chris- 
tians, not as Jews who happen to be Christians. The Elders are 
the Jacobites, with their traditions. The Chief Priests are the 
Christians. The Scribes are the Johannines, with their Scriptures. 
AlJl must be suffered (tolerated) in the new man. 
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This is the policy of the Pharisees,™8 the policy of the resur- 
rection or reconstruction of Jesus, which is exhibited in such in- 
teresting detail in the later Gospel allegories and plays. 

Just as Jesus, earlier, breaks up into a Christian and non- 
Christian Jesus, so Peter now breaks up into a pro- and anti- 
resurrection party. Those Jewish Christians; whose Judaism 
counted for more than their Christianity, oppose the policy, and 
insist on keeping the Body of Jesus back.1% “Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee Lord, this 
shall never be unto thee."1899 Then the Christian Jesus turns upon 
them as enemies, stumbling blocks who sacrifice the interests of 
(the Son of) God, to the interest of men, i.¢., sacrifice Christianity 
to Judaism. Compare Matthew xxii. 17 with 23, and note the 
antithesis. 

Jesus then lays down the condition of affiliation to the new 
Man. The old sects, with their enmity, must be publicly repu- 
diated. They can only find peace and union via the Cross, symbol 
of a felon’s death.151 

“If any Man (Synagogue) will come after me, he must deny 
himself, take up his cross, and follow me.”18 For this reason, 
sentence of death is passed on Paul.188 He must be crucified, and 
so bear branded on his body the marks of the Lord Jesus.1% 

Il faut vivre. The sects are too weak to stand apart. To 
sacrifice the Body to cosmopolitanism would be futiie.85 “ Whoso- 
ever would save his life shall lose it. Whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake shall find it. What shall a man profit if he gain 
the whole World (cosmos) and forfeit his life ?” 

In this allegory we have the key to all the evangelical pro- 
blems. It explains the whole Gospel drama. 

The going up to Jerusalem, via Jericho, the City of Destruc- 
tion, the trials before Caiaphas and Peter (the Christians), Herod 
(the Nationalists), and Pontius, the Freedman (the Proselytes to 
Judaism), and the crucifixion of the King of the Jews, are but the 
carrying out of the program here put forth as the only way of 
ending the perpetual squabble of the sects. 

They must be born again as little Children. They must 
receive the New Man as a little Child in his Name.!87_ Only the 
Christians condemn the Son of Man to death because of his 
equivocal attitude towards Christianity,!88 and because of his devo- 
tion to a national kingdom,!8 incompatible with cosmopolitan- 
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ism40 Of the four Brethren at first only three participate.“1 The 
Spiritual Jews (Christians) prevent the crucifixion of Bar- 142 
but the Jewish, Johannine and Petrine representatives all suffer 
together. Each party puts its own Jesus in the middle, and the 
others, as malefactors, on either side. Simon Cyreneus carries his 
cross in the procession,™9 but is not important enough to be allowed 
to make a fourth. 

Between what the Jacobites and Petrines regarded as the 
consummation of the death and resurrection of Jesus and what the 
Paulines held such lies the phase covered by the going forward 
into Galilee. This was the period during which the Paulines re- 
fused to accept Jesus Christ as really Christian. 

When the ultimatum of the Petrine Jesus Christ!#4 was met 
by the command to tell no man that Jesus was Christ, that party 
withdrew.“ Thus, driven by the Spirit into the wilderness,“ it was 
tempted by the Devil of intolerant Christianity—(1) “To live by 
the bread alone,” i.¢., so forswear all but Christianity pure and 
simple ; (2) to cast itself away from the national temple; and (3) 
to exchange the God of Israel for the Universal God of the Chris- 
tians.46 It had not escaped the Scylla of intolerant Judaism to 
succumb to the Charybdis of intolerant Christianity. It declined, 
and the Tempter withdrew for a season.47 

By this time some Jews and Johannines, probably anxious to 
save the Petrine Jesus Christ from Satan,48 had determined to 
cast in their lot with it, and share its kingdom. They agree to 
undergo the baptism of Jesus Christ, iz. with the Holy Spirit and 
Fire (Christianity)? 

Meanwhile, the repulsed Christians, under the impression that 
the new Cosmos is but the Johannine Jesus of Nazareth, not full of 
the mature Wine of Christianity, but with despised New Wine,150 
boycott the new denomination.1™#, In the attack on it, the Paulines 
took a zealous part.52 David was a favourite symbol of the 
Nationalists. These aggressive Christians adopt Saul, the Son of 
Kish,158 as their counter symbol, and make havoc of the Church, 
carrying their captives into bondage to the boycott.1% 

The character of the new denomination told, in spite of 
Pauline prejudice. The new Way may be reputed sectarian, 
because it will not make unsectarianism a test of membership, but 
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Paul finds, to his bewilderment, that the light does shine on the 
Way.e 

At this stage, Paul succumbs to the influence of Ananias.15? 
Ananias purchases an inheritance in Jesus Christ, and holds back 
the price.458 The price is his life.4® The Paulines joined Jesus 
Christ, with the intention of persisting as a party, and pushing the 
interests of Christianity, pure and simple,1 at the expense of the 
other sections. According to one allegory, the Brethren put a 
stop to this, and make an end of Ananias and Sapphira summarily.1 
According to another, Paul ceases to recognise Ananias as the 
High Priest,1@ i.2, the Paulines put away the policy of playing 
fast and loose with the basis of the new Cosmos. 

The failure of Bar-Abbas to share the fate of the representa- 
tives of the Petrine, Jacobite, and Johannine parties, placed the 
author of the Pauline Gospel in a difficult position. He could not 
produce an anomalous Gospel like John. It must conform to the 
Synoptic model. To alter the number of sufferers at the Cruci- 
fixion was an impossible innovation. To make Paul the central 
figure was equally impossible. How then show the crucifixion of 
Paul, and his admission to the New Denomination, He did it 
by an adroit change of all three persons. They do not, in Luke, 
represent the Petrine Jesus Christ, and the Jacobite and Johannine 
Jesus. The central figure represents Jesus Christ, the unrepentant 
malefactor those who still refuse to recognise Jesus as Christian,1 
while the repentent malefactor, peculiar to Luke, caught up into 
Paradise 16 is Paul 165 come into his kingdom at last. 

The Jesus Christ of the New Testament, a collection of op- 
posed sects was necessarily free from any general dogma. 
It demanded but two things of its constituent synagogues: 
(1) that they should place first the kingdom of God and righteous- 
ness,166 and (2) that they should love one another.%’ All else was 
secondary. 

The primitive Jesus Christ was ethical, social, political, secular, 
not theological. It was Agnostic, though it claimed a divine gnosis 
not inconsistent with Agnosticism. It could recognise the divine 
quality. “Every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth 
God.” “God is love.” 

HERBERT H. PRESBURY. 
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Serremsee 


MODERN LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 


WERE those two old Ladies of Llangollen to come to life, and 
take up their independent careers again in the black and white 
cottage among the Welsh hills, they would not find themselves 
unique in their position, nor, indeed, would they be to-day con- 
sidered so. Their day of renown as lady bachelors is over. When 
visiting their home, we admire the whole from an historical point 
of view, but think to ourselves that there are as many “ Plas 
Newydds” in our Isles as there are women resembling its two 
inhabitants, which, although not shown off as places of any par- 
ticular value, are in their way just as interesting. Perhaps it is 
because there are so many Modern Ladies of Llangollen that the 
fact is no longer striking? 


That two well-to-do ladies preferred living alone, heedless cf 
the fact that they possessed faces and fortunes far above the aver- 
age woman, enjoying their mutual society, and the society which 
their superior intelligence drew around them, is now, in these days, 
when women have more freedom of thought and opinion, certainly 
no striking phenomenon, 


Was it because those two spurned the idea of marriage that 
they became renowned? To-day this thought seems almost im- 
possible, and certainly carries no weight. We are so used now to 
seeing girls around us who infinitely prefer the alternative of re- 
maining single, rather than marry the first man who asks them. 


They are not like the women, contemporary of the Ladies cf 
Llangollen, who would often marry anyone to escape being classed 
under the category of “Old Maids.” Present day girls prefer not 
to wear out their souls and bodies in a weary wait, with endless 
longings for something, we say “ something,” for, when desperate, 
anything in the shape of a male would serve their purpose, to 
release them from their one state of dependence, only to enter that 
of another. For the modern girl it is either the right man, or 
holding to ideas of independence and self-respect. There is no 
dread of being left “on the shelf.” 


Those who have read Jerome’s latest book, “They and I,” will 
remember that he mentions the fact that there are many charming 
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old maids always to be met, but more disagreeable wives. It is 
often a fact. 

There is no foundation in the idea that women bachelors be- 
lieve themselves superior to men, and thus their reason for living an 
independent life. It is quite certain that a woman, however strongly 
prejudiced against matrimony as she may appear to be, should she 
chance to meet—so to speak—the “Solitary Soul,” would renounce, 
we are positive, her bachelorhood, to become a wife. But sup- 
posing that “ soul” were never to wander her way, her next ideal is 
a life shared with some equally strong-minded woman, guarded by 
self-respect and constant occupation ; chastened by intellectual cal- 
ture and society. And is this not the right ideal ? 

After all, it is the young women who possess the spirit of 
independence who are in turn respected. They are the ones who, 
although not possessing independent means, put their hearts into 
obtaining such. Good it is for those who are endowed with a like 
spirit, and with corresponding health to allow it to be brought into 
use. 

The thorough, practical influence which these women create is 
extraordinary, and equally powerful is the example of concentrated 
labour towards some positive end. This is the material we wish to 
foster in our country, whether it is to be found in men or women. 

No doubt, if these girls were not thrown upon their own re- 
sources, the love of striving, controlling, supporting might never 
come out, being kept under by the influence of a husband. Their 
freer mode of life does not tend to make them a less womanly 
wife. Their former lives have given them experience—it 1s a 
steady training to bring out the best material in their nature, at the 
same time making them more fit to be an able companion, as well 
as a practical helpmate. And the man who knows that his wife is 
capable of supporting herself, must surely have more admiration 
and respect for her? 

Think of the hundreds of young women who are secretaries, 
gardeners, clerks, from what a different aspect they must view the 
world, to those who only live at home! 

Vigour of mind and body, recognition of their own mental 
powers; the wish to live résponsible to no one—all these go to 
make a woman choose an unmarried life. But even love will cver- 
come all these. 

There is a sense of freedom—breadth of thought, mingling 
with the subtle touches of the woman, to be found in girls who have 
gone out to seek their fortunes through their own abilities. They 
see life from a wider and more expansive outlook. The mere 
thought that they are self-reliant gives them confidence of judg- 
ment, and thus confidence in manner. Remember that there is a 
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difference between confidence and over-confidence. Like the Lusi- 
hess man, they have their occupation behind them, acting as a sub- 
stantial thought. 

There are girls who do take upon themselves to launch out 
into the world, and who fail—miserably, but we may be convinced 
that unless it is through ill-health or uncalled-for bad luck, those 
girls would never succeed at anything, for they lack sufficient es pri‘ 
de corps and determination to carry them through the necessary 
grind which precedes success. 

Let us encourage all those who show they are the possessors 
of the spirit of independence! It is the foundation of good women 
and then good wives. 

We may add, that, to those women who need not strive for a 
living, having an income of their own, the ideal, but often impos- 
sible, existence of “ Love in a Cottage ” has to-day, as it did to the 
Ladies of Llangollen long ago, changed into the more substantial 
ideal of “Independence in a Cottage!” 


THEODORA ROSCOE. 

















POETRY AND TRUTH. 


Quot critici, tot sententie. Doctors differ, as we know, and men of 
science differ, and divines are the worst of all, with their odinm 
theologicum, and excommunications of each other. Tantaene 
animtis celesithus ire? And even Unionists seem too often dis- 
united, and only agree to disagree. So we should antecedently 
expect to find, as we do find, various estimates of poetry, as well as 
conflicting and various divisions and sub-divisions. And it may 
not be presumptuous to assert, that no critic has yet succeeded 
entirely in devising a perfect classification of the great predominant 
schools, The definitions suggested either overlap one another, or 
exclude certain forms of poetry, and comprehend only by exclu- 
sion, and being so far inadequate remain so far untrue. If we 
accept for some purposes the distinction between the Celtic and 
the Nordic elements we shall not be carried very far,, and we shall 
not arrive at any real demarcation. The best division at present 
proposed, as well as a very ancient one, is the Classical and 
Romantic, and the Celtic school appears to be but a variety of the 
latter. But of all conceivable contrasts, the most superficial and 
the falsest is undoubtedly that which opposes poetry to truth. For, 
we hold it an eternal fact, the greater the poetry the greater the 
truth. Verity cannot be confined to the objective and external, 
the internal and subjective world has its harmonies and certainties, 
from which there lies no appeal even in a more eminent degree. 
“ Le caeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas.” Indeed, the 
presumption arises that we ought to discover a more exalted order 
of truths in poetry than in science or in literature dealing with 
more pedestrian matter. For it is largely conversant with the 
higher intuitions, and the cosmic conceptions, which never essen- 
tially change or can change although they change their shape, or 
show a new aspect to a new period. And it naturally and neces- 
sarily reflects the elemental instincts and universal insight, which 
rest at the foot of our common humanity, and there and thus come 
in contact with the Divine. Creative confidence more or less marks 
every kind of poetry—an air of infallibility for ever contending 
with splendid doubt. For faith, as Pascal has said, is the last step 
or development of reason. Nor are even these antagonistic, except 
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in a metaphysical sense, and in a friendly inter-action. Rather do 
they complete each other, by supplying each other’s deficiencies. 
Only a profound ignorance can possibly suppose any vital contra- 
diction between them. Faith is the antithesis of sight and not of 
reason, and faith should work with reason, and reason must move 
with faith. Philosophy would always have plenty to do, if it 
merely contented itself with exposing untrue divisions and sub- 
stituting true divisions, and in re-defining wrong formule. And 
this popularised error, generally accepted as an axiom of Euclid, 
this forlorn fallacy of a belief that is seriously entertained, but kas 
never been seriously examined, that poetry and principles, or 
poetry and facts, exclude each other in a hostile sense, and are 
diametrically opposed, has done more than anything else in this 
scientific age to discredit its mission and depreciate its currency. 
Vulgar notions, that arose out of ignorance and superstition and 
bigotry. and credulousness have much to answer for, and should 
receive no mercy. They are responsible for most of the cultivated 
ugliness and gilded squalor that deform and deface the prevalent 
fashions of the day. The petty sciolist, who has the ear of the 
public, imagines he has crushed a work of immortal art, when he 
concludes: “It may be beautiful, but it certainly is not true.” The 
easy retort occurs, that nothing is or ever was, or ever will be 
beautiful, unless true. The intrinsic truth alone constitutes the 
beauty. We are happily not confined to such methods and mea- 
sures as the rule of three. For in poetry, as in all kinds of art, we 
employ a higher arithmetic—just as Oed¢ yewperpé:. Criticasters 
of this sort answer their own objections immediafely, by the very 
form in which they present them. Let us assume for the sake of 
argument, that two and two make four—though even this may 
readily be disputed. Then does it follow, that we must adopt the 
test for one kind of facts as the one final test for all kinds of facts? 
The man who resolutely refuses to read novels or poems because 
they are “fictions” or “ prove nothing,” or “do no good,” to be 
consistent should not admire the beauties of nature, or the ex- 
quisite fraud of the. blue sky, or the tragedies of tempest, or the 
repeated epics of sunrise and sunset; he should never study the 
Bible, he should never enjoy an innocent jest, he should renounce 
the comedies of life, and shut his eyes to the artistries and subtle 
ironies of events, and he should forswear the elegant impostures of 
that admirably organised hypocrisy called society. Surely no 
sensible person now, because he does not discover the truths of 
trade or mathematics or the street in the fairyland of zxsthetics, 
which has its own laws and standards, and reasons above reason 
and transcendental truths, therefore refuses to look through “magic 
casements” of poetry, and watch the visions and the pomps and 
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pageantries unfolded there, and the recurring decimal of infinite 
suggestion— 
“Or lady of the lake 
Sole-sitting by the shores of Old Romance ”— 


or the story of the Carthaginian Queen, when 


“On such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 


Poetry, we may fearlessly maintain, would cease to be poetry, 
if it ceased to be truth. It conforms to its own rules and require- 
ments. The parts must be mutually consistent, they must be 
independent, as well as inter-related, and they must be true to 
Nature, human and physical alike. This does not preclude the 
necessity of heightening and transforming appearances, and pro- 
ducing unsuspected results from ordinary methods and means. 
This way lies artistry. And, as every poet knows who under- 
stands his craft, and can use his tools with cunning innocence and 
educated simplicity, nothing ever will be effectively realised unless 
it is idealized. But, to speak generally, when the “maker” pays 
due attention to his picture, when he studies the impression of the 
whole no less than the proportion of the respective constituents, 
when he considers the distances and the atmosphere, when he 
delicately adjusts the balance of light and shade, and passes all 
through the crucible of his personal temperamént, there and then, 
by the daintiest of all conceivable alchymies to be transmuted and 
subtilised and receive the last fair touches and the inevitable per- 
manent form, the truth will take care of itself. That merely 
means, the king can do no wrong—magister errare non potest. 
The master, the architekton, must be, and is, infallible. His inter- 
preter, his disciples, his imitators, will and do make countless mis- 
takes. But this is only the old, old story, “ That Deceiver said.” 
The transmitters, let us always remember, perpetrate the blunders, 
because they cannot help themselves—because they are 
transmitters— 


“ Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan line.” 


The reporter does not report above his~own level, he invariably 
reduces the great man’s oracles to his own miserable mumbling, he 
dwarfs the stride of the colossus to his own crawling, contracted 
step. History tells us, philosophy proves, observation assures any 
inquirer that there would be no civilisation at all, and no progress 
but for the mimetic power. Children grow, savages learn, by 
imitation. But copying, though a necessity, an imperishable in- 
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stinct, works as much evil as good, because it too frequently means 
bad copying. The best history, as Matthew Arnold said, if not in 
so many words, amounts to mere misrépresentation. No two 
people see alike or describe alike, because they see and describe 
through their individualities. Therefore, we pay for our liberty 
and our advancement, by perpetual falsification to a certain extent. 
It rarely prevents progress, but it retards it, and perhaps retards it 
mercifully. Some ideas take ages before they fairly get into the 
heads of a nation and leaven the lives. Therefore, a great poet or 
prophet always means a misunderstood man. He thinks in king- 
doms and continents, but his reporters think only in cliques and 
parties, and so they translate his imperial rescripts and royal 
utterances into the petty vernacular of the petty time or place for 
the petty inhabitants. “The thoughts that wander through 
eternity” are severely limited and localized. The winged words 
intended for spacious eras have their wings clipped according to 
the fashion of the day. The human passion for copying, our 
greatest blessing, developes into our greatest curse. We find that 
fearful and wonderful person, the commentator, abroad and thirst- 
ing for his natural prey, the works of genius, the miracles of art, 
that he may read into them his own cheap knowledge and vulgar 
notions. It is marvellous, how any author can survive the indus- 
trious imbecilities of his literary executors and executioners. 
Buried beneath vast mountains of verbiage, eclipsed hopelessly 
under the awful weight of imposed and imposing annotations, piled 
on him without pity as Pelion on Ossa, we hardly catch the authen- 
tic note and the radiant rapture meant to illuminate a world. 
Inspiration cannot speak, it droops and dies before the attacks 
of the critic, with his encyclopedia and barrel organ. The poet 
now no longer may tell his own talé in his own language. This 
has to be explained, watered down, toned and tuned, by coarse and 
commonplace hands, for coarse and commonplace ears. Look at 
poor Browning, torn to tatters by a thousand Browning Sccieties 
and University Extension lecturers. How much of the ral 
Browning remains? We have Browning and water, in season and 
out of season, but never the original, unadulterated, unique end un- 
tamed spirit, that made humanity its home and preached the evan- 
gel of an eternal optimism. Scenes from “ Alice’s Adventures” 
repeat themselves with a pathetic persistency. The artist must 
gild refined gold, and paint the lily, or more. scientifico analyse the 
ore and the flower, and reduce ‘them to the lowest elements or 
botanical expressions. Meanwhile, the essence escapes, and the 
exquisite evanescent product expires under the brutality of the 
investigating process. This is murder, and not criticism, and yet 
it flourishes, as corruption always does. Good poetry explains 
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itself, it is its own commentary and justification. To elucidate its 
meani&g with a multitude of learned allusions and laborious ex- 
positions, is to obscure and extinguish it entirely. Poetry that 
does not itself reveal its peculiar message, and demands the dry- 
nursing of a dreary interpreter, may be excellent prose, tut it is 
not poetry. The wit, the wisdom, the inspiration, the nameless 
charm, and indefinable beauty of art, are killed by crude explana- 
tions. They illustrate themselves by their own immortal light and 
loveliness. 

Poets easily fall into two great classes or divisions, if we adopt 
a deeper distinction, and endeavour to reach the ultimate principles 
and metaphysical roots. They may be separated from each other, 
according as they are universalists or particularists. In the former 
we find a preponderance of thought, and in the latter of fancy and 
sentiment. Feeling is common, of course, to both, and pretty 
equally distributed. The former see the particular in the category 
of the universal, and sub specie aternitatis and the latter see the 
universal in the category of the particular, and sub specie temporis. 
The one school has something metaphysical about it, and offers us 
an emotional but real (because, ideal) philosophy of life, while the 
other lives in the present moment, and plays with life like a many- 
coloured toy or picture. The one arrives in the end always at 
ultimates, and says the last word on every subject treated, the 
other does not care to go beyond penultimates at the utmost, and 
does not profess to say or wish to know the last word of anything. 
The universalist is a prophet as well as a maker, and one of the 
“serene creators of immortal things.” He belongs to no special 
time or country, he holds a divine cosmic creed, and makes the 
whole world his dwelling place. Cosmopolitan, catholic, to the 
last syllable of song, he cannot help likewise being a convinced 
optimist, because he beholds the end in the beginning and catches 
even in the sunset gleams of the unarisen but everlasting day. His 
instincts, previsions and principles, are centripetal, and touch the 
heart of every theme. He deals with the foundations, the ele- 
mental and permanent, the essential that refuses to be eliminated. 
He sees everything in God, and God in everything, though ortho- 
doxy might not recognise his definition of Deity. And his charac- 
teristic #00¢ is always a divine unconsciousness, the babble of a 
chortling child, and the phantasia of a sublime if unformulated 
philosophy. .History to him looks legend, and legend history and 
he discovers in each, however old and apparently fixed, a new 
message for the new minds of a new generation. He knows every 
fact has a myriad faces, and every song a myriad variations, and 
he sets the most ancient to undreamed melody. Pre-eminently 
spiritual, he transfigures the obsolete and despised theme, and 
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wrings fresh revelations from it, and resolves the dullest into har- 
monies of eternal youth. He draws music from the stone, and by 
his glorious intuitions re-discovers forgotten truths. But he always 
gives us thought, if but thought in solution. He thinks his way, 
as well as sings his way along, not by reasoned syllogisms, but by 
immediate vision. While the particularist necessarily reflects 
rather the temper and feeling of a time, and therefore provides 
richer materials for the mere annalist or chronicler as a national or 
provincial poet, the universalist ike Homer (and we may even add 
like Gladstone), has his birthplace everywhere, and claims every 
country as his native land. “Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, 
Rhodos, Argos, Athena,’ all compete for him and no one with more 
justification than any other. He speaks the common tongue that 
we all speak at heart. Every man calls him brother, every mind 
understands him at once, though unfathomably deep, because in 
his farthest flight and grandest sublimities he remains a child (the 
eternal child), and retains his Godlike simplicity. Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, belong to no single age and to no single country. 
They are cosinic factors and cosmic events, for ever renewing their 
youth in the memories and lives of all men. Homer perhaps a 
sailor as well as a singer, for instance, was a profound thinker, and 
the Odyssey, at any rate, displays in a superlatively poetic form 
many of the points of a moral treatise, as well as those of an epic. 
We have here the eternal conflict between right and wrong, and a 
free use of distinctly ethical expressions like Sixaoc, bBpic, ayvds, 
oaln, etc. He sings soberly and in noble language gradually un- 
folds his simple metaphysic of conduct. Here, certainly, in spite 
of the libel, “ aliguando bonus dormitat Homerus,” Homer never 
really nods. His ethical instincts do not err in fundamentals, and 
we have more than poetic justice—namely, absolute justice. In- 
deed, we sometimes meet with clearer conceptions of the broad 
outlines or landmarks, and the permanent distinctions between 
good and evil, in Homer’s primitive precepts and early inspired wis- 
dom, than among the later professed philosophers, with their pain- 
ful logomachies and merely verbal refinements or differences. Yet 
on the other hand, he never preaches or sermonizes. The didactic 
is far from him, but he lets events as they collide and evolve fea- 
turely characters moralize for him. But the Iliad and the Odyssey 
must not be mistaken for such pitiful productions as lessons in the 
disguise of song, or poems with a purpose. They are rather the 
thinking aloud of a Divine child, discovering radiant reasons for 
every crisis or great incident in the affairs of his protagonists, and 
reading heavenly laws in earthly developments. He sees the ulti- 
mate victory of right, because, like all supreme poets, he is a con- 
vinced optimist, and the ethical sanction or the cause of truth in- 
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fallibly in the end leads to triumph. Prudence, craft, strength 
after all are but subordinate instruments. The final solution lies 
not with superior force of arms, but with superior moral prepon- 
derance. Philosophy unfolds the final strategy that wins. 

When we turn to the other class of poets, the particularists, we 
confront immediately quite another spectacle. Here thought does 
not predominate, but fancy and feeling, and a more conscious 
artistry. For the particularist, by the very constitution of his 
nature and plan of work, must be centrifugal, and a lover of the 
local and the present and all the glittering embroideries of decora- 
tive design. He seems often to say, “avs est revelare artem," as 
well as “ ars est celare artem,” just because he revels in the cunning 
of his craft, and delights to display a not unnatural and not un- 
becoming pride in his labour of love. The grand central prin- 
ciples he delicately but deliberately eludes. “ Metague fervidis 
evitata rotis.” Such penetrating and catholic work does not fall 
within the scope of his lower sky. As an individualist, with an 
elegant ego, he wants to make his own personality as picturesque 
as possible. He is sure at least of himself, he believes in himself. 
And so he individualizes all his efforts, he sings and pipes and 
dances to individuals of the temporary and circumscribed. He 
elaborates his descriptions and jewels his minutiz, so that some- 
times we cannot see the wood for the trees. He never rises, or 
attempts to rise, beyond the national or the imperial in his partisan 
and racial imaginings. The whole does not concern him so much 
as a pretty aspect here or there, a little movement in a mighty 
sequence of things, a note or two which he separates from a vast 
musical combination, the circumstance or fringe of high matters. 
He wants to please—but himself first and always, and then (if it 
may be so) others, his admirers or friends. He is nothing if not 
temperamental (not mental, but temperamental), and regards his 
patch of nature or life through his particular glasses. A cosmic 
point of view only irritates him, but he has a keen eye for the 
psychological moment of expression, though he never succeeds in 
uttering more than the last word but one. . We cannot blame him, 
because he fails to give a complete presentation of things. For 
the particularists would call this imartistic, prosiness, a usurpation 
of alien philosophical methods and measures. To intimate or sug- 
gest, to let truth transpire, to make readers fill up the ostentatious: 
blanks and supplement his imperfections, and draw the conclusions, 
to map in the spaces between the lines—this is all he pretends to 
do, and this he declare to be the whole business or duty of man 
as a poet. But as it stands it is an inadequate statement. For, 
unless the poet gives all (that is to say, all that is necessary and 
inevitably demanded by the nature of the case, to construct a rer- 
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fect picture), by so much he falls short of the essential and even 
uttermost artistic requirements. And here the particularist evi- 
dently fails, while the universalist as evidently succeeds. For by 
the limits of his mind, his temper or temperament, the former seems 
unable ever quite to grasp the totality of anything. He mistakes 
the part for the whole, and forgets that the shield possesses two 
sides. But the best and foremost particularists perceive their limi- 
tations, and acknowledge them openly. They magnify their office. 
And, indeed, -we could ill spare them, though they lack the full- 
orbed splendour and larger utterances of the greater gods. For 
most of us the ordinary deities of every-day life amply suffice. The 
sustained excellence and elevation of Olympus and the upper sky 
soon exhaust the attention of the average and ordinary person, who 
simply wants to be pleased for an idle hour or two. Such people 
cannot breathe long with any degree of comfort in the rare atmo- 
sphere of the mountain peaks, among the immensities of “the 
tops of thought,” or listen to the cosmic chant of “ the everlasting 
chime”; where faith is sight and sight is vision, and God makes 
Himself “an awful rose of dawn.” Moreover, the strength of the 
particularist constitutes also, in its superabundance, his very weak- 
ness and the excess is a defect. He must be mainly a pessimist, 
because pessimism surely associates itself with the partial concep- 
tion and the fragmentary outlook. It rarely reaches beyond the 
“irreparabile tempus,” the “inevitabilis hora,” and the “ineluctabile 
fatum.” And so the particularist moralizes in churchyards, and 
meditates on mortality—he sees the grave, but not the glory 
beyond. 

“ Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs ; 

Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth... . . 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 


But then he contrives to extract the most exquisite joy out of 
sorrow. Meanwhile, in the audacious excursiveness of lyrics, or the 
vaster majesty and varied movement of the drama, it is only a sec- 
tion of life that he regards and paints. He sees nothing quite 
clear and whole, and what he does see is through the mist of an 
individual medium. Action appears egotized, and the picture per- 
sonal. But when we approach a Shakespeare, we enter a world of 
thought and of imagination that conquers evil and death by trans- 
cending them, and opening great doors behind them, and a serene 
philosophy that forgives all because it understands all. For the 
universalist is in the cosmic order, in line with the onward march of 
things and a progress predestinate. He forms part of the main 
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central stream himself, and controls destiny, because one with 
destiny. Others make laws, but he moulds the thoughts that shape 
the laws. And still, above the “ /acryma rerum,” we see and hear 
the yéAwe doPeorog and the épypdrwy xadwy artic dofecrog of in- 
vincible Optimism. 

F. W. Orve Warp. 


[The Editor regrets that the name of the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward was inadvertently 
omitted from his article on ‘‘ Poetry and Opinion,” in the August issue of the 
Westminster Review.} 








SerremBer. 


THE PLAINT OF THE SICK SELF 
IN ISOLATION. 


Back to the life-force! Unify! Unify! 

Wed thy soul to the Purpose universal ; 

Deeply feel toward the well-spring of harmony ; 
Upward live, and be glad. Trust, and cringe not. 


There’s greyness on the moors to-day, 
And all the vales are dreary-grey ; 
And great blind clouds come groping from the west. 
Doubt creeps to the heart of me; 
Sadness is a part of me; 
And earth, a sombre-thoughted thing, is ailing at the breast. 


Trouble’s in the world to-day ; 
Hushed the grasses—cowed from play ; 
Stilly is the foxglove’s spire ; fearfully the lily waits ; 
And the plover, weirdly crying, 
’Gainst the blue-black light is flying, 
Like a soul blown, doomed and dying, 
Past the glimmer at God’s gates. 


Dolorous the dull meads; clouds, a scourged funereal throng, 
Ashen, huddle mutely, petrified of grief. 
Grasshoppers are dumb now; and dead is the dove’s song; 
Eerie hangs the trancéd leaf. 
Menaced all the land lies, passive is the god of it ; 
Breathless fallows plaintively plead against the sky ; 
Ah, the world is steeped in fear, every cloud and clod of it, 
Like a panic pain that cannot cry. 


Shadows thicken over me: 
Mutely, amid mystery, 
Grief goes feeling after grief in hollow realms and fay. 
In the grey grass, eerily, 
Crakes the lorn bird wearily ; 
And the cuckoo sits in a drear tree 
Sobbing its voice away. 
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Darkling where my soul broods, ghostly hands are wringing now ; 
Faces, blanched with perils, peer, yearning for the day. 
Woes more wild than mortals know through the void are winging 
now, 
Mid immortal weeping far away !— 
Ah, the near—it is so far, 
And the far—it is so near, 
I can see it like a star, 
I can touch it with a tear; 
But I falter in the vastness—I, a spirit smirched of fear ; 
And the faint heart in its starkness 
Cries forlorn in a great darkness 
To the source of all of sorrow, and of sobbing, and of pain, 
Of the souls that strive in vain 
With the burden and the bane. 
And I fall from faith and wonder 
On the dumb earth grieving under . . . 
Loud about me booms the thunder, 
Live upon me beats the rain... . 
Wisely on me wounded lying, while the lightning bites the plain, 
While the tumult rolls and roars 
Down creation’s shuddering floors, 
Beats the pitying, pleasant rain. 


Soul that is self-bound, turn from the darkness ; 

Sich is the lone life, the Whole shall befriend thee. 

Live toward the vasiness. Be glad. Trust, and cringe 
not. 

Fainting, or failing, all effort is God-ward ; 

Under and over thee sirives the Eternal. 


JAMES A. MACKERETH. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


The Smithsonian Institution has just issued an important and, 
at the present moment, particularly useful Bibliography of Aero- 
nautics.1 The author, Mr. P. Brockett, Assistant Librarian of the 
Institution, has had special facilities for the preparation of such a 
work, inasmuch as the library possesses an extensive collection of 
books on aeronautics, made by the late Secretary, Mr. S. P. Lang- 
ley, who rendered such signal service in promoting this branch of 
science at a time when but a few devoted serious attention to it. 
It is an announcement of great interest to aeronauts that the In- 
stitution will shortly publish a record of Mr. Langley’s latest ex- 
periments in mechanical flight, of which he left copious notes. The 
bibliography before us contains some 13,500 references up to July, 
1909, and it is undoubtedly the most complete work of its kind. 
The type and method of indexing are both admirably suited for 
rapid reference, and all who are interested in the subject must feel 
grateful to the author for having undertaken and brought to a 
successful conclusion a labour of no ordinary magnitude. 

Another publication by the same Institution is a small pamph- 
let by Capt. F. Schmitter, on “ Upper Yukon Native Customs and 
Folk-lore.”2 Having lived for some time among the Indians, and 
to some extent gained their confidence, Captain Schmitter has been 
able to make an interesting series of notes with regard to their 
medicine men and the legends still current among them. Tuber- 
culosis appears to be making serious ravages among these native 
races, and it is to be feared that they and their legends will soon 
pass away. It is fortunate that we have observers like the author 
of the present paper to place on record what is worth preserving. 

“ The Quantities of a Detached Residence, taken off, measured, 
and billed,” by Mr. George Stephenson, first appeared in a series 
of articles in the Bui/ding News, and is designed for the instruc- 


1. ‘ Bibliography of Aeronautics.’”” By P. Brockett. Washington: 1910. 
2. “Upper Yukon Native Customs and Folk-Lore.”’ By Captain F. 
Schmitter, Smithsonian Institution. Washington, 1910. 
“The Quantities of a Detached Residence, taken off, measured, and 


billed.” By George Stephenson. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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tion of young surveyors, who are recommended to read it carefully 
twice. The examples are numerous, and, so far as we can judge 
without expert knowledge, cover the whole field. We are inclined 
to think that this is decidedly the best of Messrs. Stanley Paul and 
Co.’s series of “ Practical Books” that has yet appeared. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Prof. Henri Bergson’s “Time and Free Will,”! in Mr. Pogson’s 
excellent translation, will be heartily welcomed by all English- 
speaking students of philosophy. During the last two decades, M. 
Bergson’s very original deliverances in the domain of philosophy 
have been attracting the keen attention of the studious public, both 
professional and lay ; but, if we mistake not, we owe to Mr. Pogson, 
and to the Swan Sonnenschein publishing house, the first appear- 
ance in English of any of our author's writings. The volume under 
notice forms one of the most recent issues of the valuable “ Library 
of Philosophy,” which already contains a number of standard works 
by British and foreign authors. “Time and Free Will: An Essay 
on the Immediate Data of Consciousness” (Essai sur les données 
immédiates de la conscience) first appeared in French in 1889, and 
has this year reached its seventh edition—a phenomenal fact in 
philosophical affairs, due doubtless in part (as Mr. Pogson intimates) 
to the fact that Prof. Bergson’s works “ have appealed not only to 
the professional philosophers, but also to the ordinary cultivated 
public.” Our object here is merely to call attention to the publica- 
tion of an English edition of a work already known in the original 
to many philosophical students ; it would be absurd, in a few lines, 
to attempt.anything like a criticism of our own of either his book 
or of Prof. Bergson’s general position. We will content ourselves 
with quoting the closing paragraph from the author’s preface. This 
will suggest something of the character of the work to readers who 
still have to make the author’s acquaintance :— 


“ The problem which I have chosen is one which is com- 
mon to metaphysics and psychology, the problem of free will. 
What I attempt to prove is that all discussion between the 
determinists and their opponents implies a previous confusion 
of duration with extensity, of succession with simultaneity, of 


1. ‘ Time and Free Will: an Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness.”’ 
By Henri Bergson, Member of the Institute, Prof..at College de France. Authorized 
Translation by F, L. Pogson, M.A. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
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quality with quantity ; this confusion once dispelled, we may 
perhaps witness the disappearance of the objections raised 
against free will, of the definitions given of it, and, in a certain 
sense, of the problem of free will itself.” 
The conclusion to which the author arrives is that freedom is real, 
but undefinable. The translator has added to the value of this 
edition by a number of excellent marginal summaries, and by a full 
index, 

We do not remember any recent book which takes exactly the 
same place in literature as is taken by Prof. Lehmann’s “ Mysticism 
in Heathendom and Christendom,” an excellent translation of 
which we have from the pen of Mr. G. M. G. Hunt. A book of 
this kind must necessarily contain views from which this or that 
reader will differ; but a careful perusal of Prof. Lehmann’s per- 
formance has given us the impression that no one could have treated 
his subject more impartially than he has done. He has his own 
standpoint ; so has every one of us who is worth anything. But 
Dr, Lehmann has the true historical sense. He has given us a 
concise and very interesting history of the leading mystical ten- 
dencies that have shown themselves from the earliest ages among 
the several principal peoples of the world. Following the chapter 


on primitive Mysticism, we have chapters on Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, and Greek Mysticism; others on the New Testament Chris- 
tianity and Mysticism, the Mysticism of the Greek and Roman 
Churches ; followed by yet others on German, Luther’s and Quietis- 
tic Mysticism. In the final chapter on “Outcrops and After- 
Effects,” we have our author saying (to his German readers) :— 


“ What we have to fight against in the present day is the 
semi-Catholicism into which—thanks to the Romantic School— 
Lutheranism has degenerated, namely, clerically: scholastic 
speculation and religious traditionalism ; and in lay piety: be- 
hef in miracles and faith-healing. Romanticism has followed 
the regular mode of mysticism. It began by invigorating the 
mind, and ended by weakening it; and the weakened mind, 
like the weakened body, loses the power of mobility.” 


The Dean of Lichfield’s scholarly work, entitled, “The Gospel 
of the Kingdom,”8 is more exactly defined by its sub-title : “The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, considered in the light of Contemporary Jewish 
Thought and Ideals.” The work fully justifies its title, and reveals 


2. “M in Heathendom and Christendom.” Pe eats Bask. 
of Divinity, ty of Berlin. Translated by G. MM, G. London: Luzac 


& Co. 
3, a ef Se a oe Sern se Be By H. E. 
Savage, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. + Longmans, Green & Co. 
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much research in Jewish, Apocryphal, Rabbinic, and early Chris- 
tian literature. The author’s general standpoint is that of a liberal 
critic who is, hevertheless, conservative enough to regard the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as an organic whole, delivered nearly in the 
form in which it appears in Matthew, and approximately at the 
period in the ministry of Jesus at which Matthew has placed it. 


“It is a statement given under special circumstances by 
our Lord of the essential distinction between His Kingdom and 
the Theocracy as popularly understood in the preconceived 
ideas which were entertained by the Jews concerning it. It 
is the manifesto of the new spiritual society. From beginning 
to end this is the principal theme of the address.” 


After introductory chapters on the Jewish conception of the King- 
dom of God, and on the Sermon as a whole, Dr. Savage treats his 
subject under seven headings—The Beatitudes (Matt. v., 3—12), 
Influence of the World (13—16), Interpretation of the Law (17— 
48), Works of Righteousness (vi., 1—~18), Undistracted Service (19 
—34), The Church in the World (vii, 112), and True Disciple- 
ship (13—29). A concluding chapter gives a critical notice of the 
Sermon in Luke’s Gospel. The discourse, he says, is thoroughly 
Jewish in tone throughout. It is the preliminary sketch of the 
ideal of the true Kingdom of God. It contains no elaboration, no 
development, of distinctively Christian doctrine. The doctrine in 
it, he says, “is elementary.” We can understand the Dean’s asser- 
tion that the discourse is “preliminary” ; but in what sense can the 
doctrine. be “elementary,” when it contains no reference—as he 
admits—to the Atonement, to sacramental grace, to the Holy 
Spirit, all of which are held by the Church to be essential elements 
in Christian belief? If we held the Dean’s general critical stand- 
point, we should prefer the suggestion of Dr. Flinders Petrie, in the 
little book to be noticed on a subsequent page, that the Sermon on 
the Mount is a compiled document which— 


“ obviously belongs to the period when the relation of the new 
teaching to the old was the first questien to the hearers, and 
when all the local and personal facts were familiar, and did not 
need any mention or allusion. It has every characteristic of 
an encheiridion, compiled during the ministry or immediately 
afterwards.” 


The Dean’s book will be welcomed by the clergy as a valuable 
compendium of aids to the understanding—as Lightfoot says in 
the passage which the Dean quotes’ as a motto—“ in what sense 
these things were understood by the hearers and leokers-on, ac- 
cording to the usual custom and vulgar dialect of the nation.” 
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Mr. Brailsford’s “ Spiritual Sense in Sacred Legend” is the 
fortieth Fernley Lecture. This lectureship provides for the delivery 
of an annual lecture or sermon, in connection with the Wesleyan 
Conference; for the purpose of explaining and defending the theo- 
logical doctrines, or the ecclesiastical polity; of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion, with special reference to the necessities of 
the times, and with a view to the benefit of the candidates for 
ordination, and of the laymen in attendance at the Conference. In 
most cases, the lecture has been afterwards enlarged and published 
in book form; and a body of more or less critical and informative 
literature has thus been gradually created. Mr. Brailsford—who 
has been in the Wesleyan Ministry since 1863, and has acquired a 
reputation for scholarship outside the ordinary range of clerical 
study—has chosen for his subject one which, as he says, “ may not 
seem to bear comparison with some of the theological themes which 
have been so ably treated in this series”; but he claims to have 
suggested “a philosophy which accounts for “the existence of 
Sacred Legends, “and furnishes a clue to their natural classifica- 
tion.” He holds that these extra-canonical legends exhibit the 
craving of the Spiritual Sense to know more than has been re- 
vealed, the reverence of the Spiritual Sense for the saintly and 
heroic in human character, its interest in theological truth embodied 
in doctrine and dogma, its homage to the moral law and the Chris- 
tian virtues, and its sympathy with truth in all forms of thought 
and natural phenomena. As was to be expected in a work by a 
Wesleyan minister, produced under the terms of the Fernley trust, 
there is in thé book an underlying assumption of—to borrow a 
natural history term—a generic distinction between what we—but 
perhaps not the author—would call canonical legends and 
non-canonical legends. But it is interesting to note that even a 
Fernley lecturer is permitted to say, “We have come to know, al- 
most with a shock of glad surprise, that other races beside the 
Hebrew have received their revelations . . . and wherever we turn 
our eyes, and however far back into the dim past we look, there 
are human figures . . . . who strove to walk with God, as far as 
they knew Him, and to keep His commandments.” And much 
more of that sort. The author has confined himself to the litera- 
ture that has affinities with the Jewish and Christian reilgions. He 
tells his stories very pleasantly, and has made an interesting selec- 
tion. Some of the sermonese introduced here and there might have 
been omitted ; and even a Fernley lecturer would have been allowed 
to indulge a little more freely in a critical treatment of non-canonical 
legends. We have no doubt, however, that the book will become 


4. “The Spiritual Sense in Sacred Legend.” By Edward J, Brailsford. Lon- 
don: Robert Culley, City Road. 
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one of the most popular of the series. It certainly will afford a 
copious supply of illustrations for sermons and addresses, whether 
omatspees by clerics or by laymen. 


Dr. Stanton Coit’s interesting work, “ The Spiritual Nature of 
Man,”5 forms No. II. in the “ Ethical Message Series.” Readers 
of Dr. Coit’s works will not be surprised to find him here insisting 
once more upon religious communion as necessary to ethical deve- 
lopment. In the chapter, “Are We Spirits?” he claims that “human 
beings and human society are essentially of the nature of spirit,” 
and that “ this world, here and now—not despite, but by and in and 
through, the body—is a spirit realm.” In the second chapter, he 
asserts that human society is a spiritual organism, that psychic fac- 
tors are the real subject matter of science, that the mental—in 
contradistinction to the physical—is the real essence of the world 
in which we live; and in the third, he discusses the mystery of 
spirit communication—not by telepathy, but by “ pre-adopted 
signals.” This leads on to “ Ourself, not Ourselves ”—that is, that 
“there is no independent mind of the individual child, but that the 
intelligence it manifests is only one new centre of activity in a 
common or universal human mind, which in some way awakens to 
separate self-consciousness at distinct points,” etc. The other 
chapters are developments of this idea, under the titles of “Spiritual 
Communion,” “The Power of the Group-Spirit,” “Spiritual En- 
vironment as a Factor in Race-Development,” and “ The Environ- 
mental Origin of Moral Life.” He leads up to the contention that 
“when the psychic milieu becomes a truly spiritual environment, in 
the ethical sense of the word ‘ spiritual,’ it will be counted divine.” 
We anticipate for this little book the double success of a large 
circulation, and of becoming the stimulus to much earnest thought. 


Dr. Flinders Petrie has produced, in “The Growth of the 
Gospels,”"6 a peculiarly interesting and welcome little work, which 
differs from the majority of works on the same subject, in its con- 
densation, and its complete lack of doctrinal bias. Dr. Petrie treats 
the Synoptic Gospels as ‘he would treat any Egyptian inscription 
or papyrus ; he applies to them a purely structural criticism. Asa 
first result, he discovers embedded in all three Gospels an identical 
document ; this he picks out and calls it the “ Nucleus.” He next 
discovers a document used sometimes by Mathhew and Mark, 
sometimes by Mark and Luke. 


‘¢ The Spiritual Nature of Man.” By Stanton Coit, Ph.D. London: West 
London Ethical Society, Phe Gon Road, Ba ter. 
‘« The Growth of the 


6. , as shewn by Structural Criticism.’”’ By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. London: John Murray. 
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“ Mark seems to have reached chapter vi., using the same 
material in the same order as Luke Then apparently Luke 
left Jerusalem with all his collected material, as yet uncom- 
piled beyond Luke ix. Mark then seems to have obtained a 
copy of the Nucleus with Matthew’s additions as far as yet 
made, and from that finished his Gospel for the Egyptian 
Christians.” 

This excerpt will show the author’s method of dealing with his 
subject, as well as something of his standpoint. The document 
used by two Gospels, he calls “ The Two-Gospel Additions.” Then 
he discovered other separate documents which had been variously 
incorporated into the Gospels. Among these documents are the 
Sermon on the Mount (see above, in the notice of Dr. Savage's 
“Gospel of the Kingdom”), and a number of scattered smaller 
documents and brief additions. The little work contains, besides an 
explanation of the structural analysis, the “Nucleus” and “ Two- 
Gospel Additions,” and several other documents printed in full, 
and a number of carefully arranged tables. A few slight mis- 
prints occur, and the Professor has forgotten to distinguish between 
Czsarea Philippi and the coast town Cesarea. Critics may differ 
from Prof. Petrie’s conclusions, but they will not dare to ignore 
his criticism. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The most remarkable feature about “Du Peuple,”! by M. Paul 
Mérac, is the exquisite language in which it is written. The author 
is convinced that sooner or later radical changes in the established 
order of things are inevitable, and that when they come about they 
will have to be met in a spirit of justice, if peace and happiness are 
to be secured. The author claims that he is actuated by no other 
motive than to arrive at the truth, and, for that reason, his conclu- 
sions will satisfy no one. The pamphlet falls into three divisions, 
viz., authority, opinion, and religion. Under the first hedding, 
society is studied under its different phases. With regard to 
authority and opinion, the author’s views appear to us to coincide, 
oa the whole, with those of the late Lord Acton, but on the sub- 
ject of religion the divergence is marked. To us this work is 
stimulating rather than convincing; it opens up many avenues of 
thought which it will be profitable to pursue. 


& “Du Peuple (Etude Sociale).” Par Paul Mérac. Paris: Plon-Nourrit 
et le 
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In “Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient Etruria, Mr. 
Frederick Seymour has judiciously passed over Perugia, Corneto- 
Tarquinii, Cortona, Arezzo, and other much-visited cities, and con- 
centrated his attention on such as are untrodden by the common 
herd of tourists. His work falls under the following five divisions: 
(1) Theories on the Origin of the Etruscans; (2) The History of 
Etruria; (3) the Etruscan Religion; (4) The Arts of the Etrus- 
cans; and (5) The Etruscan Language. Herodotus, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Strabo, Cicero, Pliny, Livy, Plutarch, and other 
writers of antiquity formed divers theories with regard to this mys- 
terious people. Herodotus favoured a Lydian immigration but 
Dionysius regarded the inhabitants as an indigenous race. Niebuhr 
thought in his haste that the Etruscans. were invaders from the 
Rhestian Alps, but Lepsius’ view that there was a Tyrrhene- 
Pelasgic immigration subsequent to a Rhestian one, now chiefly 
finds favour. Mr. F. Seymour, however, believes they were 
“formed by successive immigrations of races of Asian and Thes- 
salian stock following each other, and establishing themselves on 
the Adriatic Littoral.” Their government was an oligarchy, oli- 
garchs in each of the twelve States elected a /ucumo (or prince) 
annually, and these twelve, in turn, elected from their own number 
a chief, a high-priest, and supreme aruspex. The Etruscans were 
famed as augurs; their pronouncements were inscribed in volumes 
of linen-flax and committed to the care of Sacerdotal Colleges. 
We have no historical facts about them before Lars Porsena, i.<., 
520 B.C., and his war against Rome. The remains of their art 
consist chiefly of bronze sculptures, mirrors, and scarabaei, which 
are usually of cornelian or amethyst. No scholar has yet suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the language, which, in the inscriptions, looks 
like weird pothooks and hangers. There is a map.and twelve 
illustrations. We congratulate Mr. F. Seymour on his scholarly 
and fascinating monograph, without which no library, public or 
private, can henceforward be considered complete. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. G. Colmore is an anti-vivisectionist, and, as such, preaches 
his negative doctrine in season and out of season. His previous 
volume, “ Priests of Progress,” which, for the distinction of its style 


1. “ Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient Etruria.” By Frederick Seymour. Lon 
don; T. Unwin. 
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and the skilful construction of its plot, was favourably noticed in 
the Westminster Review, suffered from the defects inevitable in any 
novel with a purpose. “ The Crimson Gate”! is a more ambitious 
and less successful story. In the first place, the plot is over- 
elaborated ; secondly, the heroine becomes a nurse in order to give 
the author an opportunity of indulging in certain tirades against 
vivisection. Stripped, however, of its excrescences, the motif is the 
quixotic marriage of a girl to a man whom she feels she has de- 
prived of a goodly heritage. The gradual demoralisation of the 
murderer under the stings of conscience, and the way in which the 
crime is brought home to him are shown with no little skill. Mr. 
G, Colmore possesses all, or nearly all, the qualities that go to the 
making of a first-rate novelist, and we have hopes that some day 
he will write a story which will deserve unqualified praise. 

We noticed in the Westminster Review, at some length, and 
with high commendation, Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole’s “ Patsy,”2 on 
its first appearance. We are glad to see this racy Irish story is 
now available in a cheap edition which, in format, leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

In the opinion of all who knew him at all intimately, Lord 
Hoathley was decidedly eccentric, and what clearer proof of eccen- 
tricity could be afforded than his adoption of a little orphan on 
the understanding that she was to become his wife on attaining a 
marriageable age? Such is the subject of “ Under the Knife,”3 by 
Mr. D. G. Greenwood. Eleven years elapse, and Madeleine, beau- 
tiful and accomplished, is summoned from her convent school to 
fulfil her part in a contract, the nature of which she then realised 
but vaguely. Before marrying her, however, Lord Hoathley deter- 
mined to put her fidelity to the severest tests. First, he allowed 
her to associate freely with Pat Bateman, a handsome naval iieu- 
tenant, and, as a matter of course, the two young people soon 
established a friendship destined to ripen into something warmer. 
Then, with criminal fatuity, and under pretext of going abroad 
for a while, he handed over. this innocent dove to a hawk named 
Winton, who might well be described as a professional co-respon- 
dent. It would not be fair to the author or his readers to disclose 
how this villain abused his trust, and how his nefarious plans were 
thwarted at the eleventh hour. The matrimonial squabbles of the 
Berwickes, who were actually a devoted couple, throw an unplea- 
sant sidelight on the ways of “smart society.” “ Under the Knife” 
is cleverly constructed ; and if it is (as we have reason to suppose) 
a first novel, the hand of the amateur is strangely invisible. 


1. “The Crimson Gate.” By G. Colmore. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
2. “Patsy.” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
3. “Under the Knife.” By D .G. Greenwood. London: Everett and Co. 
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“Sir Roger Keyne,”4 by Mr. H. Maxwell, is an ingenious story 
of personation and cross-purposes. Barbara had played many 
parts since she had lost her parents, and the bare catalogue of them 
occupies a longish paragraph. At Durban, when she was making 
her way back to England after being jilted, Mrs. Keyne asked this 
handsome stranger to see her daughter Dorothy safely into the 
hands of her step-son, Sir Roger Keyne, as she feared the girl 
would marry a bibulous Colonial. Dorothy easily persuades her 
chaperon into personating her at the baronet’s castle, while escap- 
ing at the next post to meet her ineligible fiancé. Now, the baronet, 
an easy-going young fellow, was ruled by his domineering aunt, 
and the latter determined to lose no time in marrying her supposed 
niece to the Vicar, although he was in love with Lady Sybil Cant- 
more, who had rejected his suit on purely sentimental grounds. 
The masterful old lady succeeds in bringing about an engagement 
between this ill-assorted pair, and, in pique, Sir Roger proposes to 
Sybil. At a fancy dress ball given in honour of “ Dorothy's” 
birthday, a telegram arrives from Liverpool, which unmasks the 
impostor, who at once owns up. But she and Sir Roger are by 
this time genuinely in love with each other. Here we must leave 
the reader to unravel the tangle for himself, and he will find it an 
amusing process. 


To those who have read Mrs. M. E. Boole’s previous works— 
and unfortunately, perhaps, we are not of that number, “ The Forg- 
ing of Passion into Power,”5 may be easily intelligible, as a whole, 
as are the chapters on Steadying the Imagination, the Fixing of 
Good Habits, and Morality in Art. We are much struck by the 
author’s theory of Invert Consciousness, and its application to the 
particular case of Oscar Wilde. She attributes the modern craze 
for excitement to the decay of faith. ‘“ When the church life pro- 
vided rhythm, joy, interest, and perpetual change, there was less. 
need for people to seek pleasure for. themselves or each other. . . 
And if we cannot get it (z¢. joy) out of that which is permanent, 
one must snatch incessantly at the transient forms of it.” The 
wisdom of this conclusion is obvious. Mrs. Boole divides the sym- 
bols of authority into three classes, viz.: (1) The slave-driver’s whip, 
represented by the sceptre, mace, and truncheon ; (2) the shepherd's 
crook, by the bishop’s crozier; and (3) the conductor’s baton, and 
pertinently asks her readers which will be their choice. She has 
sensible advice to offer mothers on the delicate and most difficult 
task of guarding their children’s morality. 


4. “Sir Roger Keyne.” By H. Maxwell. London: Digby, Long and. Co. 


5. “The Forging of Passion into Power.” By Mary Everest Boole. 
London: C. W. Daniel. 
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“Le Petit Roi," by M. André Lichtenberger, is the pathetic 
story of a young orphan who had the misfortune to be king of a 
Ruritania seething with revolutionary socialism; and coveted by the 
enemies at her gates. He is the degenerate scion of a once head- 
strong and despotic race. Doctors dose and diet him, tutors cram 
him with the history of his country, prime ministers indoctrinate 
him with conflicting theories of government, he is allowed no 
companions of his own age, and would have died from sheer bore- 
dom but for his kindly old nurse, and, in playtime, the society of his 
collie Nelly. The boy has gentle qualities, broods overmuch on 
problems beyond his comprehension, and pines in am atmosphere 
of lies and intrigues. Then he falls sick unto death, and a great 
specialist is summoned in haste from Paris. The latter denounces 
the Ruritanian doctors as asses, and orders the little patient straight- 
way to the Riviera. There health of mind and body comes to him 
at last in the companionship of a dear old lady, and her protégée, 
the spoilt daughter of a Yankee millionaire. “Le Petit Roi” will 
repay perusal. It is a wonderfully subtle study of child-life, and, 
moreover, abounds with exciting incidents. 


_After running through two editions, which is now-a-days no 
bad test of a book’s popularity, “ The Quest of Paul Beck,’? by 


Mr. M. McDonnell Bodkin, K.C., now appears at a price which 
places it within the reach of most purses. The twelve stories which 
form the contents of this handy and well-got-up volume, are told in 
Mr. Bodkin’s happiest vein. 


“ An Idyil of An Idler,"8 by Mrs. Frederick Reynolds, tells of 
a July holiday spent, in caravans and under canvas, amidst the high- 
ways and by-ways of Cornwall, and by its shores. With the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Lane—the “camp-mother”—and Steevie, all the 
members of the party called each other by names that assuredly 
were neither inherited nor bestowed on them at baptism, to wit, 
Gipsy, Madcap, Bear, Uncle Freddy, and The Monkey. “Bear” 
is a high-spirited schoolboy, with no more tendency to growl than 
his “Teddy” namesake of the toyshops. The most engaging traits 
in his character are his devotion to his delicate mother and his kind- 
liness to the half-emancipated schoolgirl, Madcap. “An Idyll of 
an Idler” is a wholesome story finely told, and through it run the 
slender threads of two ideally beautiful courtships. To read it is 
to fall straightway in love with the nomad life—at least in summer- 
time. The author must have foreseen this, for she has appended 
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a chapter of “ Hints to Caravaners,” which is evidently the outcome 
of experience. There are ten photogravures in all, of which the 
most noteworthy are The Success Inn, Sennon Cove, Praa Sands, 
and Cadgwith. 

“Le Chemin de Sable,”® by M. Jacques des Gachons, is mainly 
concerned with the trials and tribulations of Frangois Marangel, an 
obscure man of letters, who, in the middle of his honeymoon, 
learned that his modest fortune and that of his bride had been lost 
by his brother’s rash speculations. After finding that his know- 
ledge of French history was an unmarketable commodity, he ob- 
tained ill-paid employment of an uncongenial nature on the press, 
and, indeed, much of the interest of the story arises from the in- 
timate sidelights thrown on the lower walks of journalism. Mean- 
while, his wife’s rich aunt—a selfish and peculiarly odious personage 
—tries every means in her power to humiliate him, whom she re- 
gards as an adventurer, and regain possession of her niece. After 
years of struggle he gains the confidence of an old nobleman, and, 
through free access to the latter's family archives, is enabled to 
produce a work which makes him famous, and at the same time 
changes the aunt’s hatred into pride and affection. “Le Chemin 
de Sable ” is a thoroughly healthy novel. 

Plays founded on novels have, with a few notable exceptions, 
e.g. “ East Lynn,” proved at best a succts d’estime, yet many of 
Marion Crawford’s stories—they generally contain one dramatic, or 
melodramatic, situation—are admirably suitable for such treatment. 
The inverse process seems now coming into vogue. Although 
founded, we are told, on a four-act play, there is nothing in “ The 
Red Herring,’ to suggest to us that it is an adaptation. Casimir 
de Mont-Lussac is described as a “ benevolent meddler.” After 
receiving a Public School education, he went to South America, 
and there, between the ages of 19 and 27, went through no less 
than three revolutions, feathering his nest very snugly thereby, if 
one may judge by the account Mr. Ronald Macdonald gives us of 
that personage’s London sky-palace. The main plot turns on the 
attempt of a villain named Suffick, a/ias Martin, to blackmail a 
young lady on the strength of seven mildly compromising letters. 
There are two charming heroines, but, with all respect to them 
and their bungled love affairs, the most interesting character is the 
valet, Rendle, whose hobby it is to collect newspaper placards! 
“ The Red Herring” is brightly written, as might be expected from 
the author of “ The Carcan,” and we strongly recommend it as a 
book for holiday reading. 
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“The Fret of the Years,” by Mr. John Dalison Hyde, is a 
novel of so original a character, and written with such consummate 
artistry, that, once read, it is unlikely to be forgotten as.a study of 
wayward feminity. Penelope Lewin was the portionless orphan of 
a lovely Greek and a British naval commander who had been 
retired for incompetency. After the death of her sister, with whom 
she had been staying in a half-menial capacity for about a year, 
she sought refuge with her aunt from the amorous importunities of 
her recently-widowed brother-in-law. _ With the consciousness that 
her beauty was of a rare order, she determined to use it as an 
instrument for subduing man. Unfortunately for herself, she failed 
to recognise that she possessed a heart. Her aunt drank secretly, 
bullied her husband, and ill-used the Anglo-Indian children whom 
she was paid to mother. Major Stuart Lovelace, from the moment 
he set eyes on Penelope, resolved on her seduction, and, being 
handsome, and at the same time a past master in the art, soon accom- 
plished his purpose under promise of marriage. The successive 
suicides of her uncle and aunt created a scandal, which was for 
her to elope with him. Four months later the death of his brother 
made him direct heir to an impoverished earldom. Yielding to 
family pressure, he proposed to a millionaire’s daughter. Penelope, 
as soon as she had learnt this treachery, left his roof. Her sub- 
sequent adventures, however, must be left to the reader to dis- 
cover. The chief interest of the story turns upon Lovelace’s 
repentance, and Penelope’s refusal to marry him until he has done 
something to regain the respect for him which she had lost by his 
moral cowardice. 





ART. 


“Le Cheval,”1 by Dr. Paul Richer, Professor at the Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, is the first of a series of copiously illus- 
trated booklets on comparative anatomy, designed especially for art 
students. This will be followed up by similar works on the ox, 
the lion, certain small animals, and, lastly, birds. The learned 
author has already published an elaborate treatise on the outlines 
(formes extérieures) of the human body at rest and in its chief 
movements, which gained for him the Prix Montyon and other high 
honours. In the book before us the plates present the principal 
bones of the horse side by side with those of man. So far as we 
are aware, we have nothing of the kind in English on so complete 
a scale as the works in question, a translation of which, would be a 
boon to our art students in general. 
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“ Garnered Beauty,”! by Mr. Marcus S. C. Rickards, has for its 
keynote autumn with its stillness, its flowers, and its sunsets :— 
Contemplative Nature gazing 
Sunnily ; 
Silent orisons upraising 
To the sky— 
Woods in sacrificial flaming 
Human undevotion shaming ; 
Mutely radiant, all proclaiming 
God on high! 
“ Beauty for Ashes,” and “ The Superscription on the Cross,” are 
pcems which for their ascetic loveliness deserve a place in antholo- 
gies of devotional verse. 
The opening stanza of “ Delight in Hope and Memory,” may 
be taken to summarise the author’s outlook on life :— 
’Tis not in fevered straining 
And all-absorbing quest, 
Or even in obtaining, 
That Joy unfolds his best, 
But in imagination, 
Mid quiet contemplation, 
When free from agitation, 
The spirit is at rest. 
“ Garnered Beauty ” does not belie its title, for it possesses all the 
charms of Mr. Rickards’s earlier collections, together with a more 
finished technique. We may also add that its chaste vesture of 
white cloth with gold lettering is a delight to the eye. 

With “Bonbons,”2 Mr. F. P. Savinien comes forward as an Ameri- 
can apostle of the decadence. His themes are death, putrescence, 
despair, and sensuality. To him— 

The reeking mass of sore humanity, 
One solid reptile, crawls. 
Mr. Savinien is never, so far as we can judge, a conscious plagiarist, 
but— 
. like a love-lorn lady, 
On a lone, smooth sea, 
looks very like a colourable imitation of a stanza in Shelley’s “ To 
a Skylark.” We are at loss, however, to attach any meaning to 
another passage in the same poem (“Diana”): 
That nun, the moon, demurely 
From her cloister looks, 
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And her colour surely 
Incest mutely brooks. 

From Swinburne he has caught certain tricks of style, but the 
Master who has chiefly influenced him is Baudelaire—the Baude- 
laire of “Les Fleurs du Mal,” and, possibly, other poets of the 
same school. “Zella” is probably the best poem in this collec- 
tion, but it is open to criticism from more points than one. Some 
of the poems bear women’s names, such as “Geraldine” and 
“ Gladdys,” but these must be fictitious personages, for it is difficult 
to imagine any lady being flattered by the following address :— 

Thou hadst loved better, sweetest love, if thou hadst loved Love 

less, 

And nurtured Vice, that touches soul to melody and tears, 

In the opinion of the reviewer, who can claim some acquaint- 
ance with theses for the Ph.D. degree in Germany and Sweden, 
such academic performances rarely make stimulative reading or add 
materially to the sum total of human knowledge, and are soon for- 
gotten, after they have served their immediate purpose. “ Theo- 
critus in English Literature,”8 by Dr. R. T. Kerlin, Professor of 
English in the. Virginia Military Institute, happily, does not fall 
under the category of pedantic ephemeral literature, but, from the 
thoroughness with which this formidable task has been executed, 
must, for al] time, remain a monument of scholarship and delicate 
critical acumen. Theocritus has, since the days of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, been a dynamic force in our literature, the strength of which 
no one could possibly gauge until the appearance of the book 
before us, and there is no reason for supposing that this force is 
spent. Thomas Creech, in 1684, executed the first practically com- 
plete version of Theocritus, though “Sixe Idilia,” reprinted with 
modernised spelling in Arber’s “ English Garner,” was published in 
Oxford in 1588, a unique copy of which is preserved in the Bodleian 
library. Professor Kerlin’s monograph contains three appendices, 
viz., The Life of Theocritus; A Note on the distinction between 
Idyll, Pastoral, and Eclogue ; and Classified Bibliographies, 
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